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LONDON, SATURDAY, 


JUNE 1 ), “And whereas y® Dr being indebted to her Maty in 
the summe of about 6004 for ye Duty of Salt, He being 

No, 233. —CONTENTS. Proprietor of one of y* Salt-rocks in Cheshire, humbly 
eticon’ed her Ma'y that in Consideration hereof some 

ivour might be shewn him with respect to y® said debt, 
& was by y™ Lr* mediation so far indulged, as to have 


:— Gleanings from the Records of the Treasury, No. | ¢; 
Shak I i: “Ham Bib ’ t 
Shak : Emendation of “ Macheth,” 45s . : 

’ 159, processe stop’t till y* last day of this present Michaelmas 
ferm it by reason of more Greek Youths since 


coming over, who being added to those alre 


We 


Original Letter of George Fox — The “S 
ver Trowel.” and the Gol pade — Coverdale’s Bible : 

Mind and Matter, 4 care, made up y* full number of Ten y* charges have so 
Iasi increased, yt He hath not as yet been able to pay offe y 
anhall’s said Debt, ‘ if processe should n go out against 

Him, He good work itself must be utterly ruin’d. 

“* For ye venting whe f, Endeavours being now 


ly under his 


useing to finde out proper Fund without burdening y 
Crown, It is humblv represented to y" I hat some farther 
respite may be granted to ye Dr for v« paving in the said 
Debt by Sale of some part of his own Estate, if no othe: 
way of Supply can be speedily found; which is y® more 
earnestly requested, for as much, as if He be herein dis 
countenance nour of our Nation, & Religion must 
suffer with Him, occasion being thereby given to ve scorn- 
ings, & insultings of y° Enemies of our Faith, who are so 

away y® Honour of so good a work from 

y y® Schedule hereunto annext. 


ERIES WITH ANSW 


ths 
lassical tation : ’ 
> a) oo ot in Oxford, hav- 
Puffs — Judas " ‘ entleman’ 7 gy! eel vailed on to withdraw them- 
Mille Jugera ‘ y Collar of Scotian : ; | selves from thence, uy eter hat t should have 
F much better provision made for em, and nt into 
eir own Countrey, as they sho re: & coming to 

lon, were furnisht with money, for r Ve re, 


sills of Exchange to be 
t Convenient place from whe to take 
own Countrey. : 

i > were landed in Holland several per- 
ady to receive & attend them, (whom after- 
y knew to be pries f y® Romish Church,) 
ited them very kin 
, till being at the H 

it for Middlebur 
rint boat, t 

as ( , Whereupon asking Master ot 
certai , he thev were ! : id them, “twas 
under th: » care an tuition the Doctor. wer \ r rs to « wry th m, and so n they went 
7 > . Vv Y rought to Antwerp; going out of v® boat 
soug!it be n ( > Roman Church, at eek Ghonkens Conatention Cube es ¥* thee whe 


them from plac« 


proposed to them to 


tion of Dr. 
7 


} 
} 
i 


and th ‘ al by ich they escaped the , » from Oxford, & as it afterwards ap- 

i tain’d a correspondence with Romish 

, having for above 3 vears before sold himself 

ethren to them.) where they were, whe bid them 

> nothing, for they were safe, & thereupon pulled out 

ted by Dt Woodrofft i ket a passe from ye Governt of Flanders, and 

irs since certain Youths 1ow they were sufficiently sensible, how they were be- 
t 


hey afterwards found in all places they went 


ght over & committed 
rder to their recei 

t ir Landing at Antwerp, they were welcom’d 

ter } priests, who were to take care of them, who attended 

ir returne he o Mechlin, and the Louvain, where they 

were soon after their wert 31 ‘ ternunck y® Pope, who at y' 


ty, 1 


’rotection, & Command ; ic f said, ? not here, is not 
| id out, . pointing the s f them, It seems their 
were tre ible Ile was 
. per 
t to his 

to be Dru 

1 f i it Smyrna 

Besides his ow1 iit endance, ‘which He never | they answering, that they had r eiv’d 50 Guineas, they 
askt, nor receiv’d any reward toial Command | were told, more was return’d for them, nameing an 100 
was twice given out for it. ‘ r 150 Guinesg iore; but they averring they had re- 
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ceiv’d no more, y® person who put y* Question, said, 
there must be ay account taken of wt moneys his Holi- 
nesse had ordered for their Use, for twas above 3 years 
since money had been order'd for them, & thereon y* per- 

}* was named, who was appointed to 


that affair. 


son Viz. 
oe 


And now they began to deale plainly with them, 


oman exclaiming against the English, as y*® worst of 
Hereticks, & telling them that they were to renounce all 
their Errors, & to “be instructed, that they might be re- 
ceiv’d into the true Catholic Church. In order wher- 
unto they were put into the Irish Colledge, and often 
disputed with to be convinced of their Errors; but that 
not prevailing they were told that his Holinesse had a 
desire to see them, & to Rome they must goe, where they 
should find what it was to offend an Apostolick Minister. 
And so they were sent on to Paris, where y* Pope’s Nun- 
cio entertain’d them beyond wt they had ever seen, & 
to soften what had been said to them at Lovain, He told 
them of y* great Love his Holinesse had for them, & a 
letter of Grace came to them from his Holinesse written 
in Greek to confirm them therein. 


Chey had desired to have had some new Cloaths, but 


twas denyed, they being told, yt his Holinesse had a 
yreat desire to see them in their own Countrey habit, 
meaning y* habit, they wore herein England, & had tra- 


velled in, & are now return’d in y* same to London. 

‘ From Paris they are sent to Avignon & from thence 
to Marseilles, where they were shipt for Civita Vecchia; 
Lut ye Master touching at Genoa, & giving them Leave 
to walk about the Streets, they found out ye English Con- 
ul relating to him, How they had been decoved from 
England, where they were under her Mates Protection, & 
how they had been since treated, and that they were now 
put in y® Inquisition, & therefore 
who accordingly undertook to 


sending to Rome to be 
begging his Protection, 
protes 
the Romanists to recover them, shipped them for Leg- 
horn, from whence by y* favour of y® Consul there; they 
were put on board an English Ship in we about a Month 
since they arrived at y® Port of London, 
* Nov. 23, 1703. 


“ Whereas D* Woodroffe Governt & Tutor to y* youths 
of y® Greeke Communion now residing in Oxon hath 
most humbly petition’d her most Gracious Mat. 

“1. That some lasting establishment may be made for 
y* said Youths, & such others of y¢ said Communion to 
y® number of (10) who shal from time to time come over 
to receive their education according to y* (¢ 
England. 

“2. That several of y* said youths being arrived, & 
having been already for above 3 years last in Oxon under 
y° care, & at y* sole charges of D* Woodroffe (excepting 
200" receiv’d by Royal Bounty) there may be some pre- 
sent supply granted toward y® said charges, y® same 
amounting to about 1100! as appears by a Schedule given 
in wt ye Petition presented to her Ma‘y, As also 

“3. That, fur as much as y® said Dt Woodroffe as Pro- 
prietor of one of the Salt-rocks in Cheshire (the Duty 
whereof comes to many thousands per Annum) is at pre- 
sent indebted to her Maty in or near y® like sume of 
1100! for y® said Duty, y* paiment whereof is very much 
pressed by the Comissioners, Prosecution may be stopt, y* 
said Dr Woodroffe being very ill able to raise such a 
sume, & bear y* growing charges of y® maintenance & 
education of y® said youths of y® Greek Communion 
which cannot be lesse than between three, & four hun- 
dred pounds per Anum & will be likewise upon him, 
unless assisted therein by her Mattes Royal Bounty, or 


* Blank in original, 


t them, & having withstood all y* Endeavours of 


hurch of 
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wtever other Provision her Maty shall in her great Wise- 
dome, and princely piety judge most fit. 

“ To which her Ma‘y hath return’d a very gracious 
answer by y* Rt Reverend ye L* Br of Lon lon, 
who attended her Ma‘y on y® said Petition, viz. 
That such a lasting Establishment should be made 

for y* said Youths of the Greek Communion. 

“2. That a present supply should be made toward y* 
charges at w* y* said Dt Woodroffe hath already been. 

“3. That Prosecution for y® said 1100! should be stopt, 
till such a Supply, or other Provision should be made. 

“Which being referred to ye Rt Hon ye L¢ High 
Treasurer, It is humbly praied, That, wtever her most 
Gracious Ma‘y shall grant by way of Royal Bounty, or 
otherwise may be applied towards y* paying offe, what 
the said Doctor is indebted to her My for y* Duty of 
Rock-salt, And as te y* Rem ainde or, that ye Rt Hon! ye 
L¢ High Treasurer would be pleas’d to order that Prose- 
cution against y® said Doctor be at present stopt, till 
some farther Provision shall be made, as her Ma's hath 
pleased graciously to declare.” 

I shall be glad to learn from other sources the 
subsequent career of these Greek youths, if any 


of the correspondents of “ N. & Q.” can oblige me 


| with information concerning them. 





| pictorial illustrations are so numerous, 


WituraM Iienry Ilart, 


Folkestone House, Roupell Park, Streatham. 





SHAKSPERIANA. 


“ Hamiet” Bristiocgraruy. — The thanks of 
all Shakspearians, ayd my own special thanks, 
are due to Mr. Bates for his help in “ posting 
up” the list of Hamlet-literature (2 S._ ix. 
378—380.). If I had known that a fellow- 
townsman had compiled so iarge a list, I should 
very gladly have asked his aid in completing 
my own. While I thank him for several addi- 
tions, and for his appreciation of what he knows 
is a troublesome and thankless task, I must re- 
mind him that I intentionally omitted several of 
the works he has included in his list. In the 
Preface I said that my object was “to show the 
greatness of the drama by the books it had 
brought forth ; and to form, as far as practicable, 
an Index of the works (excluding only three 
German and two English travesties and pictorial 
illustrations) which have appeared in the literary, 


dramatic, and personal history of this great 
drama.” The German travesties are not men- 


but their titles will be 
admirable Hamlet. The 
and so 
scattered, that I feared, and still fear, it would be 
impossible to compile any satisfactory list; and 
any such attempt should certainly include great 
paintings also, as tributes to the noble drama. I 
also added in the Preface that the “ Folio editions 
(1623, 1632, 1664, 1683,) are not mentioned in 
the list, nor the editions of the complete works in 


tioned by Mr. Bares, 
found in Karl Elze’s 


| which ‘of course the tragedy is contained.” I 


mention these things, not to disparage the value of 
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Mr. Bares’s list, but to show that many of the 
apparent omissions were intended and defined, 
and that the list prefixed to the Devonshire 
Hamleis was very carefully and systematically 
compiled. 

As I cannot agree with Mr. Bares that the two 
lists will be found “ exhaustive,” I hope some of your 
other correspondents will add what they can, even 
in mere dates of various editions of the Flamlet- 
books, and especially references to many valuable 
papers which have appeared in reviews, maga- 
zines, and literary journals. My own wish and 
object in my Preface and Bibliography was, not 
to give an elaborate paper, but to add to the 
earliest known editions of the great drama a list, 
as complete as practicable, of all subsequent edi- 
tions, and of all books relating to the play, with 
the exceptions previously named. Mr. Bares has 
had experience enough in such a task, to bespeak 
indulgence for errors of omission and commission, 
and will regret to see several in the list he gave, 
and especially in the title of the Spanish transla- 
tion, which I gave correctly. My own copy is by 
Inarco (not Marco) Celenio ; and as it has no in- 
dication that it is a second edition, I assumed it 
to be the first, and only gave the date 1798. On 
some minor points in Mr. Barss’s “ Note” I will 
not trouble you, but thank you for the space de- 
voted to the illustration of our great poet’s greatest 
work, and hope that many other additions will be 
made in your columns to the interesting mass of 
Hamlet-literature. Sam, Timmins. 

Edgbaston. 





Erymontocy or Suaxsperre.—I am not aware 
whether the derivation of Shakspere’s name has 
yet been attempted. The only difficulty I ever 


entertained was, the existence of the name Brak- | 


spear. Upon farther consideration, I cannot help 
thinking that, although the latter name might be 
very well given to a soldier who “ broke his spear ” 
in battle, yet that one could hardly have been 
named from “ shaking his spear,” as everybody who 
carried a spear in battle would necessarily brandish 
it. The name of the poet is, I believe, found 
variously written Shakspere, Shakspeare, Shak- 
sper, Shakespere, Shakespear, Shakespeare, Shake- 
speyre, Shakyspere, Shaxper, Schakspere, Schake- 
spere, Schakespeire, and Chacksper. 

Now the radicals s and sh; and gs, x, and ks are 
interchangeable ; the vowels a, e, 7,0 and u, are also 
interchangeable, as will appear by five different 
orthographies of the name “ Robert.” Again, 
the O. G. bert (Mod. G. brecht), signifying clarus, 
preclarus, illustris, in the composition of personal 
names, besides very many other forms, takes those 
of pear, per, and ber. We now have little diffi- 
culty in tracing the name “ Shakspere,” which I 
take to be no other than a corruption of Srets- 


BERT, “ renowned for victory” (from O. G, sieg, | 
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A.-S. sige, France. et Alam, sigo, victory we 
thus Sigisbert, Sigsbert, Sigsber, Siksper, Shik- 
sper, Shaksper, Suaksrere. I do not find- the 
name Sigisbert, but there is Sigibert (whence very 
many Eng. names have been corrupted) and Sigis- 
merus, as well as Segimerus and Sigimar, and also 
Sigismund, whence by contraction the It. form 
Sismondi. If it should be advanced that we have 
the name “ Wagstaff,” I answer that the last 
syllable in that and in many other personal 
names, has nothing whatever to do with a “ staff,” 
which I can prove if necessary. KR. 5. Cuarnock. 
Gray's Inn. 





EmenpatTion oF “Macnetu.” — In Macbeth, 
Act 1V. Se. 1., the folio gives the following line : 
“ Though bladed corn be lodged.” 

The emendation is: 

“ Though bleaded corn be lodged.” 

I cannot understand how dleaded can be con- 
sidered an emendation, and I much doubt whether 
Shakspeare wrote bladed, much less bleaded, but I 
think it more likely he wrote bearded, as by re- 
ferring to his other plays he uses this word in its 
proper sense, as, 

* The green corn hath rotted 
Ere his youth attained a beard.” 
Midsummer's Night's Dream, Act II. Se. 2. 

And 

“ His well-proportioned beard made rough and rugged 
like to the Summer's corn by tempest lodg'd.” 

Henry V'1., Second Part, Act IIT. Se. 2. 
“ Shall lodge the Summer corn.” 
Richard IT. Act 111. Se. 3. 

As to the word blade, the following from All's 
Weil shows that Shakspeare used it in the sense 
we generally do: 

“ Natural rebellion done in the blade of youth.” 

Shakspere certainly knew that corn is not 
lodged by the wind before it is in the ear or 
bearded, and it is not likely he would have written 


| bladed, which is a word signifying corn in its young 


| state. 


It may, however, be said that bladed is 


| right; for looking to the facts related in this scene 


| 





| 


by the intervention of the witches, and the strange 
things which happened, even the lodging of corn 
in the blade, or bladed corn, was intended by 
Shakspere as one of the effects of supernatural 
agency. S. Bersry. 





COUNTRY TAVERN SIGNS. 

I have noted the following curious tavern signs 
in the country, and shall be glad if any of your 
local readers can throw light on the origin of any 
of them : — 

Derbyshire. 

“ Hark the Lasher!” at Edale, near Castleton. 

“ Hunloke ” Inn at Chesterfield, 

“ Bishop Blaize ” at Derby. 
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“Eagle and Cl itd,” Derby. 
“ Bay Childers,” Dronfield. 
“ Clock- whee Barlborough, near Eckington. 








“ Board,” Smalley, near Belper, and many other places. 


(Query, Exchequer or chequer board ?) 

“ Vanish,” Glapwell, near Bolsover. 

“ Cross Dagger »” Hope, near 
where. 

“ Craven Heifer,” Romilly, near Mellor. 

“ Soldier Dick,” Furness, near New Mills. 

“ Mortar and Pestle,” Staveley. (This 1 imagine to be 
unique. ) 

* Lover’s Leap,” Stoney Middleton, 


1 


Castleton, and else- 


In Shropsh re. 

“ Hundred House,” at Broseley. 

“ Letters,” Iron Bridge, and elsewher: 

“ Peter’s Finger,” Dawley. 

“ Leeters,” Shrewsbury. (Is this identical with “ Let- 
ters” noted above? Is the“ Leeters” so called from its 
being, or having been, the place of meeting of the court 
leet, or, vulgarly, the court leeters ?) 

In Nottinghamshire. 
“Lion and Adder,” Newark. 
“Filho da Puta,” Nottingham. 
In Monmouthshire. 
*“ Ruperra Arms,” at Newport. 
In Herefordshire. 
* Red-streak-Tree,” at Hereford and elsewhere. 
In Leicestershire. 

“ Heanor Be at,” at L ster 

“ Loggerheads,” at Leicester, and several other places. 
(This I imagine to be a corruption, as a landlord would 
Sasudiy bot tacts an on antes te aeenaeniann of Ge 
effect of too much beer.) 

“Swan and Rushes,” Leicester. 

“Crooked Billet,” Lutterworth, and elsewhere 
the Oak,” Market Bosworth. 


In Line lnshire. 





took in Ha 
* Hunter's Le ~_ 
“ Blue Stone,” Lot 
* Letter A,” Stamford. 





Staffordshire. 
* Four Crosses,” Stafford. 


In Worcestershire. 
“Cock and Magpie,” Bewdley 
* Mopson Cross,” Bewdley. 
“Copcot Elm,” Salwarpe, near Droitwich 
“* Hand of Providence,” Dudley. 
“Samson and Lion,” Dudley. 
“Struggling Man,” Dudley. 
“Quiet Woman,” Pershore. ; 
“ Eagle and Serpent,” Stourbridge. 
* Mouth of the Nile,” Worcester. 
In War wie kshis e. 
“ Bablake Boy,” Coventry. (Is there not in this place 
a charity school -_ d the Bablake School, whence this 
sign is derives 
“Swan and M. tidenhead,” Stratford-on-Avon. 











The “Eagle and Child” may have been so 
called from some local tradition, not uncommon, 
or, indeed, from the fact of a child having been 


carried off an eagle. I think “The Lover's 
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Leap ” and the “ Hunter’s Leap” must have ori- 
ginated in a similar manner, Can any of your 
correspondents ascertain whether this is the case ; 
and, if it is, furnish me with the details of the 
traditions or circumstances in question ? 

The “Lion and Adder” and the “Cock and 
Magpie” I suppose to have been suggested by 
proverbs or fables, as in the instances of the “ Fox 
and Grapes,” “George and Dragon,” and others 
Is this so? 

The “Swan and Maidenhead” is, L imagine, 
synonymous with “Leda and the Swan. 


T. Lampray. 





Minor Aotes. 

Orrarnat Letrer or Grores Fox.—'The fol- 
lowing is a literal copy of the last leaf of a letter 
in the handwriting of George Fox, the founder of 
the Society of Friends, written whilst he was in 
confinement in Worcester Jail to his wife Mar- 
garet Fox. The first leaf has been lost. This 
manuscript has been for more than a century and 
a half in the possession of the Pemberton family 
of this name, and now belongs to Frank M. Et- 
ting, Esq. of this city : — 





“2 der to whom is my loue & the rest of frends & thy 
Childern Sarve & Suasone & der rachell i deser 
groth in the trouth & in the wisdom of g 
you may all be orderd to his glory & not to to 
but the life in any & to be sepretated from tl 
stand a0 Reserey ” con rated to god that i 
may be a go "d saver to god i reeud thy leter by 
another fro m r:t from londen & shee strangetl 
thee hath not writen to her for “g & the 
frends generall thinkes that thou ar with mee in 
did stay & not gon in to the n seth ther for tl 
wright to her & them for the oft rembing th 
those tha was her+ & doe not think that thou 
wee haue sent all passeges to londen & t louer hath given 
you a count of the seshones. all people disliketh the 
iuesteses proceding & saith it is like to boner} & som 
claped ther handes & said it was a snar soe be ouer all 
& out of all free Soe noe mor but my loue g ff 

“ Woster gale mo: 11 day 21 1673: 

“ Wheat was the last day at seven & sixpence a 
bueshell & 4 shilens pease & barley & woates 2 shilens 
a bueshell & the poore people ar redy to mutany in the 
market her is such acry for corne to make them bread 
her § was a great ster with the mare & the people son 
sakes || was cut g if 

“ but the lordes pouer is over all 

“& rie at seven & this day ther was a great up rore 
lvkes that the mare & constables was faine to sese the 
people for the ¥ cut the bages.” 












Endorsed 
“ ffor M: ff these att Swarthmoore.” 

UNeDA. 
Philadelphia. 





Tue “Sitver Trower,” AND THE GOLDEN 
Spape.—In commencing excavation for a rail- 


Nursery, + Here, Bonner. 
§ Here. Some sacks. 4 They. 
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way, or any other great engineering work, it is 
usual to inaugurate the undertaking by soliciting 
the presidency of some distinguished personage, 
who, with a spade or other instrument presented 
fyr the occasion, turns the first sod. A few days 
since the “ silver trowel” was placed in the hands 
of Her Majesty, who laid the foundation of a new 
church in the parish of Whippingham. This may 
appear a very trivial notice of a ceremony of so 
common an occurrence, but most customs have 
their origin, and the one already mentioned may 
possibly be an old one revived. A Roman em- 
peror began the cutting of a canal through the 
Isthmus of Corinth by turning the “first sod” 
with a golden spade; this was only one of his 
many imperial freaks, but it furnishes at any rate 
an ancient precedent. I’. Puiciorr. 


CoverpDA.e’s Binie.—Lowndes says that there 
are only two perfect copies of this Bible: one in 


the British Museum, the other in the library of 


Lord Jersey. I, therefore, send you the enclosed 
cutting from the Southern Times of last December, 
as some of your readers may probably be glad to 
know that another perfect copy of Coverdale’s 
Bible has been discovered : — 

“InrerestTinG Discovery. 

“ A few days ago, as some workmen were pulling down 
mn old building formerly used as a glebe-house, and 
lately in the occupation of Mr. William Eagles, of Will- 

it, Oxon, they came upon a closet or oratory, which 


had been bricked up, and the wall wainscotted, to accord 
with the panelling of * the room, of which it formed a 
part. This closet contained about fifty volumes, pro- 





bably concealed therein during the early days of the 


Reformation, to evade the penalties attendant on the pos- 
session of prohibited books, and consisted chiefly of works 
of controversial theology, but including a copy of the 
first edition of the complete English Bible, printed in 
1535, commonly called Coverdale’s Bible, which was in 
perfect condition. Another of the books is entitled, 
Admonition to the Faithful in Ey gland, by pet Ki 10x, 


bearing the date 1554.” 
W. HB. W. 2. 


Mixp anp Martrer, — Isaac Taylor, in his 
Physical Theory of Another Life (ed. Bell & Daldy, 


1857), p. 17. says : — 








“The doctrine of the materialist, if it we c 
out to its extreme consequences, and consistently -h eld, is 
plainly atheistic, and is therefore incompatible with a 
and with every form of religious belief. It is so because, 
in affirming that mind is nothing more than the product of 
animal organisation, it excludes the belief of a pure and 
uncreated mind — the cause of all things; for if there be 
a supreme mind, absolutely independent of matter, then, 
unquestionably, there may be created minds, also inde- 
pendent.” 

To this it may be added, that a person who 
asserts that Mind is the secretion of the Brain, 
may be placed on the same level as a man who 
declares that one of Beethoven's Sonatas is the 
secretion of the piano. Joun Pavin Pacuirs. 

Haverfordwest. 
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Queries. 
GOWRIE’S MOTHER. 


As a question on which some light may be thrown 
by the readers of “ N. & Q.,” may I be allowed to 
send the enclosed for insertion ? — 


* Gowrie’s mother, Dorothea Stewart, could not have 
been the Queen’s daughter, for her Majesty had died in 
1541, aged within a few days of 53; whereas Dorothea, 
first and only Countess of Gowrie, had borne children, at 
inte vals, after 1580. <A son, whom Margaret bore when 
Dowager, although _-"7 by all our peerage-writers, is 
exp oun mentioned, Lord Methven’s patent of crea- 

n, 1525, as ‘ uterine Souear” a the royal donor, James 
the +: ifth; and, by two credible and nearly contemporary 
authors, Bishop Lesley, and Hume of Godscroft, for- 
merly stated to have been slain at Pinkey, in 1547. ‘The 
Master of Methven,’ as these designate him, must have 
been son of the Queen; because no son by Methven’s 
second lady could have been old enough to appear in 
arms. Her Majesty’s second son, according to the first 
Viscount Strathallan, had been born in 14515, or the fol- 
lowing year; and, consequently, must, at his death, have 
been turned of thirty. That he was father of the Coun- 
tess of Gowrie, is stated by the Viscount. This, if we 
mistake not, is the noble Author’s meaning; although we 
feel ourselves under the necessity of remarking, which 
we do with great deference, that Mr. Scott, quoting his 
Lordship’s words from a manuscript in the library of the 
Literary and Antiquarian Society of Perth, had, contrary 
to his accustomed vigilance, been lulled by the false 
punctuation, and by the misnomer of ‘ Lord’ for Master, 
and did not enlist the passage in his service as he might 

ell have done. Who the Countess’s mother had been, 
does not apps ar.” (?) — Lxtract from a Summary Revie 
of the G Conspira written by the Rev. W. M‘Gre- 
gor Stirling ” Port of Menteith, and presente 1 by him to 
the Literary and Antiquarian Society of Perth. 





That some senmeatiia existed between the 
Methuens and Ruthuens, through Queen Marga- 
ret Tudor, has been often asserted. A somewhat 
curious but trifling incident bearing on this be- 
lief is, that after Queen Margaret's death, the 
first carriage belonging to her ever seen in Scot- 
land was found at Ruthuen Castle, near Perth. 
I somewhere have an old document stating this 
circumstance, of which, if I can lay my hands on 
it, I will send you a copy. A QueRist. 





Dame Ann Percy.— The following is a copy of 
a monumental inscription upon a brass plate in 
the parish church of Hessle, in the East Riding of 
the county of York :— 

“ Tlere under lieth Dame An Perey, Wyff to Syr 
Henri Perey: to him bair xvij Children. Wich An 
departed the xix day of December, the year of our Lord 
uy & x1 (1511), on wohis soullis J’hu have merci.” 

I should feel obliged if any ger 

ur readers would inform me who was this Sir 
wo Perey and Dame Ann, his wife (@. e. her 
maiden name), or any other particulars concern- 
ing them. 

‘I presume that Sir Henry was a cadet of the 


icalogist amongst 
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noble house of Percy, 
onfield and Wressel in the 
county ; but I am at a loss to discover their iden- 
tity, and the reason why Lady Percy was interred 


at Hessle. W. H. HI. 


Henry Syeatu. — 

“ Youth’s Considering Glass, or Fatherly Affection 
manifested by Scripture Directions, for a Christian’s Con- 
versation through the whole Course of his Life. By H. 
S. London: Printed in the Year 1675. 12mo.” 

The above is the title of a book of divine poems, 
consisting of fifty-one chapters, and with a post- 
script occupying ninety-six pages. The Preface 
to the Reader (in verse) ends with the words 
“your Friend, Henry Sneath.” After a long search, 
I am unable to find any mention of this book or 
of its apparent author. Will some of your more 
experienced correspondents oblige me with such 
information on these points as they may possess ? 

Fipe.is. 

Proverstat Sayines.—Can you throw any 
light upon the following rather mysterious simi- 
lies : — 

As drunk as Chloe.” 

[This probably refers to the lady so often mentioned 
in Prior’s Poems, who was notorious for her bibacious 
habits. ] 

* As mad as a hatter.” 
They appear to be quotations from, or refer- 


ences to, some play or novel of a past age. W. E. 
Camesety’s “Barrie or tar Batic.” — Is 
there not in print another edition of Thomas 


Campbell's Battle of the Baltic, besiles that which 
obtains at the present day, and that “ first edition” 
of “The Battle of Copenhagen,” printed in the 
current number of the Constitutional Press Maga- 
zine (June, 1860) ? r. 


‘As A SMALL AcoRS,” ETC. — When I was a 
boy, I learnt a piece of poetry beginning : 
“ As a small acorn to a forest grows, 
So step by step Britannia rose.” 
I do not know if the poem really begins thus, or 
whether it is an extract from a larger poem. 
Where is it to be found ? PATER. 


Cuaries Picot, Esq. —I request through the 
medium of your useful publication, to obtain in- 
formation where I may find a memoir of the 
above gentleman. He was educated at Eton, and 
was author of a publication, the Jockey Club, in 
three parts, which appeared in 1792, and which 
had an immense and very rapid sale, for I have a 
twelfth edition of that year’s date. The aris- 
tocracy of this country was attacked in this work 
with great talent, but in the most sarcastic and 
severe style. I understand that Mr. Pigot died 
Tuesday 24th June, 1794, and was buried in the 
family vault at Chetwynd Aston, Salop. He had 
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. | P _* > , 
seated at that time at Leck- | the prénom or sobriquet of Pediculus or Louse 
before-mentioned | 


Pigot, which arose, I have heard, in this manner : 
he early distinguished himself as a French scholar, 
and was (which was then a very rare accomplish- 
ment) most completely and grammatically acs 
quainted with the language. At that time a book 
was published under the title of Les Aventures 
dun Pou francais, which he procured and ex- 
pounded to his brother Etonians ; but this obliging 
service was followed by an unlucky contre-temps ; 
an ill-natured schoolfellow suggested and es- 
tablished the annoying nickname, which adhered 
to him through life. A. 


Tysurn Gatr.—When was Tyburn Gate re- 
moved from the Oxford Street end of the Edgware 
Road ? The iron tablet erected against the park 
rails says it stood there in 1829; Timbs’s Curiosi- 
ties of London says it was removed from thence in 


1824. Which is correct ? = W. T. M. 


Anonymous “A Discoursk VPON THE PRESENT 
State or France”: Imprinted 1588. — This is a 
copy of the title-page of a small 4to. vol. of 98 pp., 
which came into my possessi m a few days since. 
The centre of the title-page is occupied by a large 
woodcut, with the words “ Vbique Floret.” Fac- 
ing the title is mounted an engraving of the town 
of “Reims.” My Queries respecting it are: Is 
anything known of the author? Where was it 
printed? Is ita scarce work? (It does not ap- 
pear in Lowndes.) Perhaps some of your readers 
can oblige me with a reply to them. J. Nixon. 


Axneric.” — Who is the author of Alberie, 
Consul of Rome, or the School for Reformers, an 
Historical Drama in Five Acts (Saunders & Otley), 
London, 1832? This piece, though published i in 
1832, seems to have been begun many years be- 
fore. The author quotes the favourable opinion 


of Dr. Parr regarding his play. A, Z. 
Boorerstown, NeAR Dunir.—In Mr. G. R. 
Powell's Official Railway Handbook to Bury, 


Kingstown, the Coast, and the County of Wicklow 
(12mo. Dublin, 1860), p. 46., the following state- 
ment appears : — 

“ The district | Booterstown] we are here passing takes 
its name from one of the features of a past day. It was 
originally called Freebooterstown, from its being the re- 
sort of these picturesque desperadoes.” 

The parish of Booterstown (termed Ballybotter, 
Ballyboother, Butterstown, and Boterstone in 
sundry old documents), forms a very flourishing 
portion of the large Irish estates of the Right 
Hon. Sidney Herbert, M.P., and is on the road 
from Dublin to Kingstown and Bray, and on the 
southern coast of the bay of Dublin, the shores of 
which here assume a highly interesting and pic- 


turesque appearance. ’ 
I am not at all satisfied with Mr. Powell's 
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explanation, which I am persuaded is wrong ; and 

yet I cannot give a better one. Will some one 
of your many Irish readers kindly assist me ? 

Apuna. 

Seize Quartiers. — Some time since, a gentle- 
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man named Bridger, of Keppel Street, Russell | 


Square, advertised a work on the Sixteen Quar- 
ters, to be published I believe by subscription. 
Can anyone give me information as to the work 
and its progress ? or whether Mr. Bridger is still 
living ? Ba Be 


“ Movusqurtaires Norrs.”—In the history of 


the First or Royal Dragoons I read that that re- 


giment captured the standard of the “ Mousque- | 


taires noirs” at the battle of Dettingen, in 1743. 
Any information about this circumstance would 
be very acceptable. Who were the “ Mousque- 
taires noirs”? Were they as terrible fellows as 
the Black Brunswickers ? TeMPLAR. 


Westminster Hatit.—I should feel exceed- 
ingly obliged if any of your correspondents would 


furnish me with the correct admeasurements of 


Westminster Hall, or say which of the following 
data are to be relicd upon : — 


According to — 


Stowe . - Length - - - 270 feet 
Breadth - - - 74 
Height - -_— 
IIutton - - Length - - - 228 
Breadth - - - 60 
Height - - - 90 
Cunningham - Length - - - 290 
Breadth - - . 68 
Height - - - —_ 
limbs - - Length - - - 239 
Breadth - - - 68 
Height - - - 12 

J. W. G. Gurren. 


Since Surrorter to Arms. — King Charles I. 
is said to have granted to the Lord of the Manor 
of Stoke Lyne, Oxfordshire, the privilege of bear- 
ing his arms on the breast of a hawk, in acknow- 
ledgement of services rendered him in_ those 
troublous times while holding his Parliament at 
Oxford. (Curiosities of Heraldry, p. 142., and 
Hone’s Tuble Book.) 

Would Mr. Lower, or some other of your cor- 
respondents, oblige me with the name of the family 
thus honoured ? 

I should be glad to be informed of any other 
instances, English or foreign, in which a single 
supporter has been used. Of course I know how 
Counts of the Holy Roman Empire bear their 
arms. J. W. 


Ws. Rennewi. — Notwithstanding the dili- 
gence display ed by the ( ompilers of the Biogra- 
phia Dramatica, we occasionally meet with an 
unlucky dramatist who has been shut out of the 
record, One ‘such is William Rennell, Esq., of 
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the Bengal Civil Service, who wrote Experimental 
Philosophy, or the Effects of Chemistry, a Play in 
Three Acts, Caleutta, 1804. In this Mr. R. calls 
himself author of the Choice of a Wife; Maid 
of the Cottage, §c., §c., §c. Anything about him 
or his works will be acceptable. J. O. 


Rey. J. Lestiz Armstronc.—Can any of your 
readers give me any information regarding the 
Rev. J. Leslie Armstrong, author of Scenes in 
Craven, York, 1835? I think he is also the au- 
thor of a curious volume of poems, having the 
title of Hart Pearles, published about 1847 (?). 

A. Z. 

Rev. Joun Wanker. — In the Gentleman's 
Magazine, 1807 (pp. 1085. 1170.), there is a short 
biographical notice of the Rev. John Walker, vicar 
of Bawdesey, Suffolk, who died at Norwich, 12th 
Noy. 1807. Mr. Walker is there described as 
“an admirable scholar, and possessed of a very 
brilliant imagination and most refined taste.” 
Proposals were published for printing his col- 
lected works. Can any one who may have seen 
these “ Proposals” give me any information re- 
garding those works of Mr. Walker which were 
to have appeared in this collected edition? A. Z. 


Stroren Brass.— A letter, of which the follow- 
ing is the substance, appears in the Leicester 
Journal of March 30th. Perhaps some correspon- 
dent of “ N. & Q.” can give the required informa- 
tion : — 

“ To the Editor of the Leicester Journal. 

“ Sin, —Can any of your readers inform me where the 
brass, with the inscription given below, is taken from? 
I found it on a broker's stall in our market a few weeks 
ago; and should be happy to restore it to its legitimate 
locality. Yours, respectfully, Tuos. F. Sanson.” 

“*Here lyeth byryed Ye body of Rob. 
Le Grys, Esqr., sometimes Lord & Pa- 
tron of this CHVRCH, sone to Christo- 
pher Le Grys, Esqr. He marryed Svsan, 
Daughter & Coheir to Tho. Ayre, Esqr., 
by whom he had issue Christopher, 
dyed the 9th of Februarie, 158-.’ 

“ The last figure in the year is too much defaced to be 
distinguished.” 

P. J. F. GAntTinuon. 





Queries With Answers. 


“ Locic: or, Tur Curstnut Hors.” — Who 
was the author of a humorous piece entitled “The 
Chestnut Horse,” and beginning : 

“ An Eton stripling training for the law, 
A dunce at syntax, but a dab at taw”’? — 

S. B. 

This amusing piece will be found in Scrapiana, or 
Elegant Extracts of Wit, edit. 1819, p. 877., where it is 
entitled “ Logic.” The authorship was inquired after in 
our 2." S. vy. 414. We have heard it attributed to George 
Colman, Jun. } 


And where is it to be found ? 
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Henry Cantrett, M.A.—In the years 1713, 
1714, was a discussion on baptism and ordination, | 
in which Mr. Cantrell of Derby joined. Wanted, 
the titles, authors, dates, place 
the books on the subject—this Query having 
more special reference to Nottingham and Derby. 

A tract of the last-named year, printed at Not- 
tingham, is in my posse ssion ; and a bound volume 
was for sale in one of Mr. Kerslake’s catalogues, 
a short time ago, but that gentleman can give no 


farther information. S. F. Creswete. 
Ihe School, Tonbridge, Kent. 
[ We have only met with the following works on this | 


controversy : — 1. 
Dissenting Teachers, proved from S ripture and Anti- 
quity, and from the Ju lgment of the Church of England; 
in Answer 1 late Pamphlet by Mr. Shaw, intituled, The 
Validity Baptism administered by Dissenting Minis- 
ters. To whi h is added, A Vindication of the Clergy’s 
refusal to read the Burial Office over unbaptized Persons. 
With a Letter from the Rev. Mr. Harris. By H. Can- 
trell, M.A. 8vo. Nottingham. 1714.—2. The Royal 
Martyr, or True Christian, or a Confutation of a late As- 
sertion, viz. that King Charles I. had only the Lay-Bap- 
tism of a Presbyterian Teacher: with an Account of the 
Government of the Church of Scotland since the Reform- 
ation, shewing that Presbytery is an Innovation in that 
Kingdom. To which is added, a Particular Relation of 
the Solemnity of Charles I. his Baptism, from the Hera 
Office in Edinburgh: and a Preface in Reply to Mr. 
Shaw’s Defence of the , - lity of the Baptisms of Dis- 
senting ~ sters. By Cantrell, M.A. 8vo. Lond. 
1716.—3. An Apology er . 4 Foreign Protestant Churches 
having no Episcopacy; and an Answer to the unchris- 
tian and uncharitable Principles of Henry Cantrell, to- 
gether with a Short Account of the Valdences and 
Albigences. 8vo. Lond, 


1717. ] 

Numio.—While travelling in Portugal last year, 
I happened to stumble upon the remains of a large 
fortified town that excited my curiosity ; and as I 
have vainly endeavoured to discover anything 
about it, I now try, through your columns, if any 
of your readers can help me. The present name 
of this fortification is Namao. It is situated about 
twenty miles E.S.E. of S. Joiio de Pesqueira, and 
a high wall built of large rectangular 
shlars, surrounding an uneven space of ground 
covered with ruins of about three quarters of a 
mile square, and must have been a place of no 
small The natives, as is usual in 
such cases, knew nothing about it, and I could get 
no information concerning it anywhere, and Mur- 
ray passes it over most unceremoniously, while 
he suggests it may be the ancient Numantium !! 
I have heard it said somewhere that this Namio 
was the last stronghold held by the Templars in 
Europe; and I should be very glad of any in- 
formation, especially on this last point. ‘TeMPLar. 

[In Map 51. of the Maps of the Useful Knowledge 
Society, Numao appears as “ Nomao Muxragata,” in the 
Province of Beira, and a little to the S. of the Douro. 
In Bluteau’s Vo also, itis “ Nomdo.” Bluteau 
calls it a “ Villa de Portugal,” when he wrote 
(1716), it was still a place of human habitation. He 


consists of 


Lemestanes. 


thulario, 


as i, 


rhe Invalidity of the Lay-Baptisms of 
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s, and printers of | 
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states that, in a “ foral” granted to Nomao by King 
Diniz, it is called Monforte. J. B. de Castro, in his 
Mappa de Portugal, 1762, vol. i. p. 24., calls it “ Nem@o.” 
According to our own impression, the much-contested 
site of the famous Numantia was nearer the sources of 
the Douro. De Castro, however (ut supra), states that 
the identity of “Nemio” with “ Numancia” has been 
strenuously maintained by Brito, Brandao, Cardoso, and 
J. Salgado de Araujo, though ably contested by the P. Ar- 
gote. Bluteau, also, says that Nomao is supposed to be 
the ancient “ Numancia.” We regret that we are unable 
to afford any information respecting the supposed con- 
nexion of Numio with the Templars. ] 





Bisuors Jotry ANp Kipper.—1. Where may 
the anecdote be found which connects Bp. Jolly's 
death with Sutton’s Disce Mori? 

2. Who is it that says of Bp. Kidder — 

* He was a very clea 
one of the best divines 


r, elegant, and learned writer, and 
f his time.” 


A. Sraverton. 
Henfield, 


[ 1. “ The last book which the venerable Bish 
had in his hand the evening before his death, was the 
treatise of Christoph or Sutton, Disce Mori, Learn to Die.” 
— The Episcopal Mag., Sept. 1838, p. 289. The passage 
will also probably be found in Bp. Walker’s Memoir, pre- 
fixed to Bp Jolly’s Sunday Services, 2d edit. 1839. 

The passage relating to Bp. Kidder is the conclud- 
ing sentence of his Life in the Biographia Britannica. ]} 


Sussex. 
yp Jolly 








Fansuaw’s “ In Pastor Fivo.”—W anted, some 
| particulars of the early editions of Fanshaw’s Il 
Pastor Fido, with the dates. Am I right in think- 
ing that 1647, 1648, are the dates of the two first ? 


K, 
[he earliest edition of Fanshaw’s translation of J/ 
Pastor Fido is that of Lond, 1647, dto., with portrait of 


Guarini; republished, Lond. 1648, 4to., with frontispiece 
by Cross, and portrait of Guarini; again in 1664, 8vo.; 
and in 1676, 8vo., with an addition of divers other poems, 
concluding with a short Discourse of the long Civil 
Wars of Rome. After two Dedications to Charles IL, 
| when Prince of Wales, to whom Sir Richard Fanshaw 
was secretary, are commendatory verses to the translator, 
by Sir John Denham. The edition of 1736, 12mo, has 
the Italian as well as the English translation. } 


Rarree.—Will anyone be good enough to give 
the origin of the word 7 appee, as applied to 
SNUFF. 
[We are indebted for the term rappee, which properly 
signifies a coarse-grained snuff, to the French rdpé, or 
tabac rapé, which, strictly speaking, is tobacco reduced to 
powder by means of the rdpe, formerly raspe, an instra- 
ment employed for that purpose. The French have not 
only the rdpe a tabac for snuff-making, but the rdpe a 
poivre for pepper, &c. To account for the use of the rape 
in making snuff, it is requisite to bear in mind that the 
leafy parts of the tobacco are employed in the manufac- 
ture of cigars ( while the veins and stalks are 
thrown aside to do duty as snuff. Hence the need of the 
rape, raspe, or some other instrument answering the 
same purpose. Hence also the woody feeling, resembling 
saw-dust, so observable in some snuffs, and so unpleasing 
to discriminative snuff-takers. With the Fr. noun rape 
and verb raper, cf. Sw. and D. rasp, G. raspel, raspe la, &e., 
as well as our own rasp, It. uspare, Sp. raspar, 
&e. ] 
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Aristopnanes: “Tue Lysisrrates.” — There 
is a translation of The Lysistrates in the Harleian 
MS. 6476. Who is the author of this translation, 
! the date known ? A.Z 

Obadiah Oddy is the translator, and the handwriting 
appears to be that of the close of the seventeenth cen- 


aia is 


MIE M‘AULAYS OF ARDINCAPLE. 
(2"¢ S. ix. 86.) 

In compliance with a promise made in a former 
number of your us ful I ublication, 1 beg to sub- 
mit the followi: 4 Notes ec neerning the ancient 
family of Ardincaple. The original surname 

ypears to have been simply Ardineaple, —a word 
ignifying in the Gaelic “the promontory of the 
mare,” and corresponding exactly with a conspic- 
uous feature of their lands on the shores of the 
Gareloch, Dumbartonshire. Maurice de Ardin- 
caple was among those who swore oe} 
Edward I. Another of the name, Arthur, proba- 
bly a brother, is one of the witnesses to a charter 
granted by Maldouin, Earl of Lennox, towards 
the close of the thirteenth century. After this 
the descent is involved in very great obscurity 
till 1473, when Alexander de 








ance to 





Ar lineaple ap- 


pears as serving on the inquest of the Earl of 


Monteith. Ile seems to have lived at least till 
1493. Aulay de- Ardinea was invested, on a 
precept from John, Earl of Lennox, in the five 
pound land of Faslane, adjoining Ardincaple, in 
1518, and with his wite, Katherine Cunningham, 
had seisin of the twenty shilling lands of Ardin- 
eaple in 15 rhe public registers of Scotland 
show him to have been possessed of various other 
By the above 


} 
( 





properties in Dumbartonshi: 
Katherine Cunningham he had at least one son, 
Alexander, who succeeded, but left no issue; and 
by a second wife, Elizabeth Kine X, whom he mar- 
ried prior to 1528, he had among other children 
Walter, who seems to have been the first who 
sssumed the surname of M‘Aulay, and Aulay who 
carried on the succession, Notices of various 
members of the family at this time will be found 
in Piteairn’s Criminal Trials. ‘The theory of de- 
scent most in harmony with the known facts of 
the M‘Aulay genealogy traces them up to a 
younger son of the second Alwyn, Earl of Len- 
nox; but an agreement entered into by the Aulay 
last mentioned with the chief of the Clangregor 
in 1591 indieates descent from quite another 
stem. A transcript of the “ Bond,” as it is called, 
exists in the Register House, Edinburgh: it will 
probably be new to many of your readers, though 
printed recently in 7 History of Dumbarton- 
shire from a copy made by the Rev. W. Macgregor 
Stirling for the Iate James Dennistoun, Esy., of 
Dennistoun. In explanation of the “ Bond,” and 
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as detracting from its value in a genealogical point 
of view, it may be explained that the Macgregors, 
about the period it refers to, were busy cement- 
ing alliances wherever they could be formed, with 
a view no doubt to strengthen them in those 
excesses which culminated at Glenfruin in Feb- 
ruary, 1603. As may be seen from Douglas’s 
Baronage an alliance of a similar nature had been 
entered into in 1571 between Macgregor of that 
Ik and Lauchlan Mackinnon of Strathardill. 
rhe “Bond” with M‘Aulay of Ardincaple is to 
the following effect : — 


“Be it kend till all men be thir presents Letters Us 
Alexander M‘Gregor of Glenstray on the ane part and 
Awly M‘Cawley of Ardingapill on the other | 
standing ourselfs and our name to be M‘Calppin 
and to be our just and trew surname whereof w« 
cumin and the said Alexander to be the eldest brot! 
his predecessors for the qik cause I the said Alexander 
takand burden upon me for my surname and frynds to 
fortifie mentyne and assist the said Awly M‘Cawlay his 
kyn and frynds in all their honest actions against quhat- 
sumevir personne or personnes the Kinges Magesty being 
only except And syklyke I the said Awlay M‘Cawlay 
of Ardingapill taking the burdand on me for my kin and 
frynds to fortifie assist and partak with the said Alex- 
ander and his frynds as cumin of his house to the uter- 
mist of our powers against quhatsumevir rsonne 01 
personnes in his honest actiounes the Kings Majestie being 
only except And further quhen or quhat tyme it sall 
happin the said Alexander to have ane wychte or honest 
caws requesitt to hayff the advise of his kinsmen and 
special frynds cumin of his house I the said Awlay as 
brenche of his hous shall bé redde to cum quhair it sall 
happin him to haif to do to gyff counsall and assistance 
efter my power And syklyke I the said Alexander 


rt under- 

















Binds and Oblisses me quhen™ it sall happin the said Aw- 
lay to ff the counsall and assistances of the said Alex- 
ander and his frynds that he sal be redde to assist the 








aid Awlay and cum to him where it sall happin him to 
hayf to do as cuming of his hous Provydin Always albeit 
the said Alexander and his predecessors be the eldest 
brother the said Awlay M‘Cawlay to haiff his awin 
libertie of the name of M‘Cawlay as Chyffe and to uplift 
his Calpe as his predecessors did of befoir And the said 
Awlay grantis me to give to the said Alexander ane 
Cal : at the deceas of me in syng and takin as cumin of 
his hous he doying therefoir as becumes as to the princi- 
pal of his h And we the said parties Binds and 
Oblisses everie ane of us to utheris be the fayth and 
trewthis in our bodies and undir the pain of perjurie and 
Defamatioun At Ardingapill the xxvij day of Maij 
the zeir of God j™ ve fourscoir alewin zeirs Before y* 
witnesses Duncan Campbell of Ardintenny Alexander 
M‘Gregour of Ballmeanoch Duncan Tosache of Pittene 
Matthew M‘Cawlay of Stuk Awlay M‘Cawlay of Dar- 
Ivne Duncan Bayne M‘rob with uthers (Signed) Awlay 
M‘Cawlay of Ardingapill A!; M’Gregour of Glenstre 
Duncan Tosach of Pittene witnes Matthew M‘Cawlay of 
Stuk witnes Alext M‘Cawlay witnes.” 











Implicated as M‘Aulay thus was with the ture 
bulent proceedings of the unhappy Clangregor, 
he seems to have found means of escaping from 
the savage vengeance directed ag uinst them after 
their conflict with the Colquhouns at Glenfruin. 
Ihe reader of Pitcairn’s Tria/s will recollect that 


Macgregor of Glenstrae in the course of his con- 
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fession declares that the Earl of Argyll “did all | the same name sold the last remnant of the once 


his craftie diligence to intyse me to slay and de- 
stroy the Laird of Ardinkaipill, the quhilk [ did 
refuse, in respect of my faithfull promeis maid to 
M‘kallay of befor.” Glenstrae’s confession cer- 
tainly exhibits throughout strong animus against 
his captor Argyll, but the hostility of the latter 
to his neighbour, the Laird of Ardincaple, is borne 
out by an entry in the books of the Lord Trea- 
surer under date Nov. 1602: — 


‘Item. To Patrick M*‘Omeis, messinger passand of 


Edinburghe, with Lettres to charge A™ Earl of Argyle 


to compeir personallie befoir the Counsall the xvj day of 


December nixt, to ansuer to sic things as salbe inquirit 
at him, tuiching his lying at await for the Laird of Ar- 
dincapill, ypoune set purpois to have slane him,—xvj 
lib.” 

When Argyll sought to direct the sharp power 
of the law against M‘Aulay, the latter was attend- 
ing the Duke of Lennox in the train of King 
James, then journeying to London to ascend the 
vacant throne. In confurmity with representa- 
tions made by Lennox, a royal precept was is- 
sued commanding the justice-general and his 
deputies to “desert the dyet” against M‘Aulay, 
as he was altogether free and innocent of the 
crimes alleged against him. In the Records of 
Secret Council is a minute regarding the joint 
application of Lennox and M‘Aulay to the king, 
dated at Dunfermline, 28th April, 1602. 


| number of grand-children still survive. 


| bartonshire, but I have not been able 
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wide paternal inberitance. From the dismantled 
condition of the old castle of Ardincaple longer 
residence in it was impossible, and this Aulay, 
the last of the old stock of Ardineaple, sought a 
shelter for his houseless head at Laggarie, where 
he died about 1767. I have not been able to 
trace the main line of the family after this, though 
it may be quite correct, as stated by your corre- 
spondent I. M. A., that the representation of this 
ancient house devolved upon John M/‘Aulay, 
Town Clerk of Dumbarton about the close of last 
century. At least one of his daughters and a 
The sur- 
name is of frequent occurrence throughout Dum- 
to connect 
any of those who bear it with what I consider the 
parent house of Ardincaple. A correspondent 
in Coleraine has been good enough to draw my 
attention to a certain Alexander M‘Aulay, a ma- 
jor in the Scotch army of Charles I. in Ulster, 
whose gravestone still exists in the burying-ground 
of Layd, county Antrim. He appears to have 
been married to Alice Stewart of Ballinloy, and 


| may not improperly be regarded as the founder 


Ardin- | 


caple afterwards obtained the honour of knight- | 


hood, though his conduct was not free from suspi- 
cion, as appears from a bond of caution entered 
into on his account on the 8th September, 1610. 
He was twice married, but died in December, 
1617, without issue. In accordance with ascheme 
of succession settled in 1614, Sir Aulay was suc- 
ceeded in the property by his cousin Alexander, 
and with whose grandson, Aulay, began the de- 
cline of the family. He alienated a considerable 
portion of the estate, and burdened the remainder 
to maintain his wasteful expenditure. Among other 
children Aulay had a daughter, Jane, married 
to Sir James Smollett of Bonhill, father of Archi- 
bald of Dalquhurn, and grandfather of the author 
of Roderick Random.* 
of Aulay, was one of the Commissioners of Justi- 
ciary appointed for trying the adherents of the 
Covenant in Dumbartonshire. His son Aulay 
sold the Laggarie and Blairvadden portions of the 
estate to Dr. George M‘Aulay of London, re- 
= to be a cadet of the family. A nephew of 
This seems a not inappropris ate place to correct a 
slight error committed by the writer of an interesting 
article on Tobias Smollett in the Quarterly Review, No. 
205. The novelist’s grandfather is there said to have 
been married to a daughter of Sir Aulay M‘Aulay of 
Ardincaple, Bart. There was no baronet of the name up 
to Smollett’s time, and the only title of honour we have 
been able to discover in the family was the knighthood 
bestowed on the Aulay mentioned above. Smollett’s 
great-grandfather was simply Aulay M‘Aulay. 


Archibald, the successor | 





| 
| 


| 





of the present Irish branch of the family of Ardin- 
caple. Joseru Irvine. 
Dumbarton, 





NATHANIEL HOOKE. 
(2 §. ix. 427.) 

The answer to your correspondent (p. 427) is not 
altogether satisfactory. Lockhart speaks of “ one 
Hookes,” the agent of the old Pretender, and tells 
us that he had been chaplain to the Duke of 
Monmouth; had afterwards turned Roman Ca- 
tholic, and that in 1705 he was a colonel and com- 
mander of a regiment of foot in the French army. 
This Hookes, i in the letter to M. Chamillard pub- 
lished in his Secret History, signs himself simply 
** Hoocke,” which makes it not improb: uble that he 
had been created a peer at St. Germains, and that 
the document sold among the Betham MSS. was 
the patent of his creation. But that this Hoocke, 
of whom we lose all trace after 1708 — this chaplain 
of 1685, this colonel commanding aregiment in 1705, 
this busy, stirring, intriguing politician of 1708— 
should turn out to be the quiet, amiable, studious, 
laborious historian, first heard of in 1722, and who 
died so late as 1764, does seem to me in the 
| greatest degree improbable. How too, if they 
were the same, could the son of the historian re- 
ply, when applied to for materials for a memoir of 
his father, that his father had “lived always a 
very private life, distinguished by no peculiar or 
cuteialie event?” Isit not more probable that 
the historian was the son of the titular lord? 
When we first hear of him he was engaged in 
translating from the French the Life of the Arch- 
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bishop of Cambray ; and may not this explain the 
silence of both father and son as to the antece- 
dents of the former. ‘The subje “tis not without 
interest, and I hope we may obtain some informa- 
tion from its discussion in “N. & Q.”) N. H. T. 


I am personally obliged to Anupa for his Note 
of the Patent of James III. creating “ Nathaniel ” 
Hooke a Peer of Ireland, of which I never before 
heard; and should be more so if he or any other 
correspondent could tell me into whose hands this 
patent passed at Sir William Betham’s sale*, as I 
much doubt whether Colonel Hooke’s name was 
“ Nathaniel.” So far as I know none of mv family 
bore that name, except the Llistorian, and he cer- 
tainly was not the celebrated “ Colonel Hooke.” 
Through the kindness and research of my friend 
Mr. Tottenham of Dublin, who sent me extracts 
from the books of Trinity College, and from some 
old wills in the Court of Probate in Dublin, I find 
that Nathaniel Hooke, the Historian, was born in 
the county of Dublin in the year 1664, and was 
the second son of John Hooke of Drogheda. At 
the age of fifteen he entered Trinity College as a 
pensioner on the 26th July, 1679. His elder 
brother John had previously entered that coll Tre 
as a pensioner in the year 1641. Their grand- 
father or uncle was, I believe, Thomas Hooke, 
Alderman of Dublin, to whom a grant of 617 acres 
of land in the Barony of Tarbullagh in the county 
of Westmeath, and of forty-two acres of land in 
the Barony of Orier in the county of Armagh, was 
made by Charles II., under the Acts of Settlement 
in 1666. But there being no less than three 
Thomas Hookes whose wills were proved about 
the same date, —the Alderman’s in 1672, anoth 
Thomas Hooke, D.D. of Dangham Shedrey, county 
Kilkenny, in the same year, and a third, ‘Thomas 
Hooke, a merchant of Dublin, whose ‘will was 
proved in 1675, it is difficult to ascertain the rela- 
tionship these persons bore to each other. It ap- 
pears, however, that the alderman had three sons, 
John, Thomas, and Peter, and therefore Nathaniel’s 
father was probably the first son of the alderman. 
The colonel, however, could not have been the 
Historian. He (the colonel) was student at 
Glasgow in 1680 under a Mr. Nicholson, whom he 
met subsequently in Edinburgh in 1705, and who | 
was then bishop and apostolical vicar in Scotland. 

I also doubt whether the colonel was pardoned 
in 1688, for he mentions in a MS. account of his 
Second Journey to Scotland in 1705, which is in | 
the British Museum, that he and the Duke of 
Hamilton had been fellow-prisoners in the Tower 
in the year 1689. 

Lockhart’s Account is not to be implicitly relied 
on, as he and the colonel were each partisans of 
the two great parties in Scotland—the Presbyte- 
rians and the Jacobites —but Lockhart not on ly | 


* It was purchased by Sir Thomas Phillipps—Ep.] |! 
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says that the colonel was a “vain pragmatical 
fellow,” but he adds, “and in conversation a man 
of good enough sense, but-extremely vain and 
haughty, and not very circumspect in the man- 
agement of so great a trust, being rash and incon- 
siderate.” 

From Colonel Hooke’s Account of his two jour- 
neys to Scotland the ce ontrar Y appears to have been 
the case, for he seems to have been very success- 
ful in his negociations with the Duke of Hamilton, 
the Earl of Errol, Lord Panmure, and the other 
Jacobite lords, though he was foiled in the imme- 
diate object of his journey by the want of unity 
among those chiefs, and by the intrigues of the 
Duke of Hamilton, who, being himself a Stuart, 
hoped to succeed to the Scottish throne. With 
respect to Nathaniel Hooke, he married in 
Dublin, and brought over his two sons Thomas 
and Lucius Joseph to England, and settled in 
London about the year 1717, when he ventured 
all he possessed in-the South Sea scheme, and was 
ruined. It is probable that after leaving Trinity 
College he went to France to complete his educa- 
tion, for his knowledge of the French language 
enabled him to maintain himself and family by 
translating French works, until, through the pa- 
tronage of Lord Chesterfield and Pope, he was 
recommended to the Duchess of Marlborough, and 
by her gift of 50007. and the copyright of her 
Memoirs he sufficiently .established himself, and 
was enabled in his old age to retire to Cookham 
in Berks, where he died on the 22nd July, 1763, 
aged ninety-nine. 

“ Annorum plenus et vere pius,” as Lord Bos- 
ton truly states on the tablet erected by him to 
Hooke's memory thirty-seven years afterwards on 
the outside of the pretty little church of Hedsor, 
where he requested he might be buried. This in- 
scription may perhaps be worth recording. It is 
as follows: 

“ Juxta hunc tumulum corpus deponi jussit 
Nathaniel Hooke, 
Armiger, 
qui multiplici literarum varietate, et studio eruditus, 
Romane Historie auctor celebratus emicuit ; 
de literis vero quantum meruit, edita usque testabuntur 
opera, 

Ex vita demigravit annorum plenus, et vere pius, 

vicesimo secundo die Julii, Anno Domini 1763. 

Ad cineres Patris sui pariter requiescit corpus filie di- 
lectissimx 
Janz Marie Hooke, 
cujus anime propitietur Deus. 

Sexagenaria obiit vicesimo octavo die Aprilis, 
Anno Domini 1793. 

Hoc Amicitie Testimonium ponere voluit 

Fredericus, Baro de Boston, 1801. 
Cui omnia Unum sunt, et omnia ad Unum trahit, 
et omnia in uno videt, potest stabilis corde 
esse, et in Deo paciticus permanere. 
‘O Veritatis Deus, fac me Unum 
lecum in Charitate perpetua.’ 
De Imit. Christi, lib. 1. cap. 3. 
. H. 17638.” 
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A portrait of Nathaniel Hooke may be seen in 
the National Portrait Gallery, pres nted by the 
present Lord Boston. Hooke’s library after his 
a 1 became the property of the Rev. Mr. Stan- 
hope. His elder brother, John, also came to Eng- 


i . . 
land, and was a serjeant-at-law of the English bar 
in 1703. From the serjeant’s coat of arms, tl 
pla of which I possess engraved in that y j 
hat his family j branch of 














from Sir Richard Heoke of “ Ho 1 York- 
shire, wl panied Edward I. in | wars 
wainst the Scots, 1290-1300 

I wil nd w N of that family, and 
of that of the I s of Alway in Devon, and 
shall be happy te m any of 
y« learned pon ho will favour me 
with? ! to any 1 ks or memoranda relat- 
ing to th ancient families, both of which are, 
I believe, extinet Nout Hooxr Rorrsson. 


DIBDIN’S SONGS, 


(2™¢ S, ix. 380.) 


never generally pted by suil 
that they were not seems to 
(1.) That S. H. M. never knew t 
ind (2.) ‘Ll their erronco is 


impossible that they ever could be s 
first point, 1 showed that Mr. Pitt, 


Probably they had rood informati 
been assured by naval men of high rank, and by 


common sailors too, that Dibdin was very popular 


mong the sea » OF com I Spr ik of tl 
sailors of Dibdin’s time and svon alter. As to 
the second point, I have already said I am no 
judye of such matters. But it reminds me o 
case before tl Lord Mayor, in which a man’s 
neighbours indicted him as dangerous, makin 
eXplosis pwaelr ] I ns d \ if 
} \ ! t 


culiar circumstances, and he oflered to prove it 
king a large packet on a metal rod, before 
the Court Phe Lord Mayor directed him to 


the powder would not explode except under pe- 





miuke the experiment with a very small quantity. 
The man did 80, and the } wider exploded as 
loudly 1 pistol The man qui tly suid, “ All 
I « i vy is, it meht not > The sea songs ught 


not, perhaps, to have been p pular among sailors: 


] rree tor tl ino part with tl criti ms of 
S.H M. upon the extra he | given So far, 
t t , as [ am able t jt lve, 1 make d CX- 
ce] that on the lines 

l l th a smiling 1 of gt 
If du 1, stand, rise or fall 
Io f } 





Most of your readers will probably think they 
mean, “Much as a sailor loves drink, he will 
leave even that, to tread the path of danger and 
if duty, though it lead to death.” A man may 

















s well “jog” (i: nse) in a ship as on 
land. S. H. M.a r mat?” Cle ly for 
his king and coun really see nothing more 


incredible in a sailor’s wearing the portrait of his 
art, or dying for love, than in any man 


doing such things. I suppose Dibdin did not 
mean that sailors generally do such things. I 


quainted with the Songs than I am; for, to my 
wledee, I never saw any of the extracts he 
quotes till I read them in his article 
~ Assuredly the defenders of Dibdin’s fame haye 
no reason to c mplain of the handsome terms in 
which S. H. M. speaks of the merits of Dibdin 
a3 a writer and a composer. Let me observe that 
Iam not among the descendants of Dibdin who 





} , 


have derived either “ honour” or “ pudding” 
(temporal advantage 7) from him, but r ither the 
reverse. . F aimpnar. 


rHE DE PRATELLIS FAMILY. 

In* N. & Q.” (1*S. v. 248.) enquiry 
as to the identity of the above name with that of 
Prideaux of Devon, assumed to be the same on 
he authority of Rev. Dr. Oliver, in his //istoric 
lating to the Monasteries of Devon. 


‘our years later (2"¢ S. ii. 468. 512.) the enquiry 
was repeated, and then elicited a reply from Mr. 


} 


Cuarnock on the etymology of Prideaux, whose 





was made 


—-_ 
~ 


conclusions were rather in favour of a different 
origin, since confirmed by the editorial reference 
in reply to a third enquiry on the same subject in 
‘N. & Q.” (2S. ix. 428.) I think it can be 
shown that “De Pratellis” is not synonymous 
vith “ Prideaux,” but is the Latin form of “ Pri- 
of a highly respectable family 


aulx,” the nan ; 

located for some generations in this and the Wes- 
tern Counties and in Guernsey, deriving their 
patronymic from the ancient town of Préaux in 
Normandy. (See second extract from Lamar- 
tiniere in Mr. Cuarnock’s article as above.) In 
a document drawn up for a member of this family 
1 gentleman in Rouen in 1840 as to the con- 
n, at that time, of the once feudal residence 
“ L’ancienne Famille des 


Ix prés Rouen,” he 





its lormer possessors, 
| , x ou Priau 


ns d re 
mentions, am ne the existing characteristics, “ les 








haut mu,” &e.. and continu g: 
. de Préaux renferme les Tombes d 
le |] , seeur de Henri I1.*, Roi d’Angie- 


*. 


* By concubines King Henry [ 1. ] had many children; 
it is said seven sons and as many daughters... . Th 
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ver, that as much tenderness of 
heart may be found under the rough exterior of 





of 


M 


ov 
bri 





0, 





‘of Priaulx, 





ond §, IX. June 16, *) 


terre. 2d. Pierre de Priaulx, qui signa en 1204 la capitu- 
lation de Rouen pour Jean Sans-terre, Roi d’Angleterre. 
3d. Robertus Pratellis, Archidiaconus Rhothomagensis 
et autres de la méme famille toutes des 11™*, 12™*, et 
13™° Siécles. Ces tombes portent les Armes des Seig- 
neurs de Priaulx. Les Vitraux de I'église contiennent 
aussi ces armes originaires.” 








These may be seen on the monument to the 
memory of Dr. Jno. Priaulx (one of this family), 
on the western wall of the nave of Salisbury 
Cathedral, viz., Gules an eagle displayed, or. Vide 

“ A Brief Account of the Nature, Use, and End of the 
Office of Dean Rural, addressed to the Clergy of the 
Deanery of Chalke. a.p. Mpcixvi~-vu. By John Pri- 
aulx, D D., Rural Dean. Edited by Rev. Wm. Dansey, 
M.A., 1.,&c. London: Bohn, 1832.” 

The : account from which I have quoted also 
mentions, as recorded in Heralds’ College, the 
cession of the ancient domain in the fourteenth 
century on the departure of John, eleventh Lord 
as one of the hostages in England for 
the ransom of the King of France, John the Good, 
and that ‘“ Jean de Bourbon, arriére petit neveu 
de Jean IV. de P.” having in right of his wife 
Jeanne de P. become possessed 
Preaux, had the same confirmed to him by an 
“ arrét du Parlement de Normandie du Fev- 
rier, 1542.” It was subsequently sold with other 
estates by the last heir to Anne de Montmo- 
rency, Constable of France, and by this sale the 









of the Barony of 


title and estates passed to the royal family of | 


France, and were possessed by the house of Condé 
at the period of the French Revolution, when it 
was declared national property, and finally ali- 
enated to the family from whom I have derived 
these particulars as stated. About four miles 
west of Shaftesbury, co. Dorset, 
Stour Provost, “ called,” says Hutchins (/isé. 
Dors.) “ in ancient records, 8. Pratel, de Pratellis, 
preaux, priau yr, and prewes, from the monastery 
of Pratel or Preaux to which it belonged.” * 

In a communication recently furnished to 
Woolmer’s Exeter and Plymouth Gazette of 19th 
May, 1860, in reply to an enquiry on the origin 
of the name Prideaux, the Rev. Dr. Oliver, after 
proposing the derivation from “ the two French 
words pré, a meadow, and eau, water,” i. e. water- 
meadow, adds : — 

‘ With regard to the first word Prés or Preaux (which 
is ra red into Latin de Pratis or de Pratellis), we find 
in the diocese of Rouen a Benedictine monast« ry, * St. 


Mary Preaux,’ founded on the land where Matilda, the 


d aus ghters were 

land and France, from whom are descended many 
worthy families; particularly one . . . married to Fitz- 
Herbert, Lord Chamberlain to the King, from which the 
family of Fitz-I1. is descended, &c. &c.”—Baker’s Chron 
1696, p. 43 





It is from the latter of these a/iases its present name 
is corrupted, and not, 
owners, the Provost and s 
bridge. 


is the village of 


all married to princes and noblemen of 


as may be supposed, from its later 
10lars of King’s College, Cam- | 
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wife of Will. Cung. first received the news of the victory 
of Hastings.” 

Dr. Oliver then refers to tl . ay Benedictine 

Monasteries called Preaux o » Pratellis in the 
diocese of Lisieux in ald y (previously re- 
ferred to), and then adds, as his authority for as- 
suming the identity of the two names, “I am 
confirmed in my opinion by what is stated in 
p- 52. of vol. ii. of Bishop Edmund Lacy’s Re- 
gister,”’ giving an account of the admission of 
Adam Prianho to the Priory of Modbury, and 
referring lastly to p. 94. of the same volume, 
where is recorded that “ William Benselyn 
succeeded to the same priory, void by the free 
resignation of Adam de Pratellis, alias de Pry- 
deaux, ultimi prioris ejusdem.” 

I am of opinion that the foregoing account, 
and the records from the tombs t Preaux, will 
sufficiently prove that the ‘ lias” in the last 
quotation is assumed on mistaken grounds, con- 
firmed by the fact that the Prideaux’s of Devon 
and Cornwall were located there prior to the 
Norman Conquest; “the name being adopted,” says 
Burke, “ from the Lordship of Prid aux in the 
parish of Luxilian, co. Cornwall,” and have always 
borne different arms to those o if p reaux or P riaulx. 
(Vide “ Commoners, Art. Prideaux, Brune of 
Place.” With regard to the etymol wry of Pr 
it may be added that the word in i i 
form, Preau, i appli d at the pre 
France to the courtyard surrounding any large 
building, such as convents, prisons, co olleges, &e., 
similar to our use of the word green or why in 
England,—“ the lawn of the close” 
being the description given of the enclosed area 
surrounding the Cathedral of Salisbury in a re- 
cent publication, The Post Office — ry Lo 
Hants, Wilts, and Dorset, by Kelly & C 
work containing in a condensed form ps 
valuable information on the topography of the 
above counties. Hoffmann, quoted by ‘Hutchins 
(ut supra) seems to countenance this rende ring 
of Pratellum or pratum (vide Lexicon, in 
“locum, sub dio seu atrium quod claustri por- 
ticiis cingunt in monasteriis,” — but Hutchins 
favours the translation “ meadow,” “ whence,” 
says he, “ many religious houses in France and 


r 
+ 














churchyard or 


‘oce )— 


England were denominated.” (Cf. St. Mary 
de Pratis Abbey, Leicester, and the local rhy me 
atta thing to the « ecclesiastical edifices of Salis- 


bury, which designates the cathedral as “ St. 
Mary in the Merefield,” or Merrifield, for I have 
never scen it in print, though its m nory still 
lingers with me. Perhaps some one of the local 
histories of the place may solve the doubt, and 
afford the origin of the word. I have consulted 
Dodsworth’s Historical Account of the Cathedral 
without success.) Henny W.S. Tayior. 
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Deatu or Cuarzes IT. (2™ S. i, 110. 247.) — 
At the above pages, I solved the five initials, “ P. 
M. A. C. F.” 


himself unable to decypher, 


and of which he ex- 
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. | 
which Lord Macaulay acknowledged 
| scientific catalogue of their books ; 


pressed his conviction “that the true solution had | 


not yet been suggested” (Hist. vol. i. p. 438., 
note). I had explained them to signify “ Pere 
Mansuete A Capuchin Friar ;” and I did this on 
the authority of the Meneire of the Rev. John 


Huddleston, reprinted in 1816 from a memoir of 
| 


much earlier date. 

[ revert to the subject now, 
my solution having been remarkably corroborated 
by Rev. Dr. Oxtver in a late communication to 
an Exeter paper. That learned and venerable 
antiquary there states that many years ago he 


copied the following entry from the MS. book of 


Professions of the English Benedictines of Lamb- 
spring in Westphalia : — 


“ Benedict Gibbon, of Westcliffe, in the diocese of 


in consequence of 


Canterbury, was professed 21st March, 1672; he died Ist | 


dining with 
a Confessor to 


January, 1723." —*“ N.B. This missionary, 
Father Mansuet, Order of St. Francis, 
James, Duke of York, desired him to go to his royal 
highness, and advise him to propose to King Charles II., 
then near his end, whether he did not desire to die in the 
communion of the Catholic Church. 
and the consequence was, that F. 
concluded this reconciliation.” 


Huddleston happily 


The meaning of the five initials is now surely 
solved beyond any doubt. F. C. H. 


Tue Bunyan Pepicree (2™ S. ix. 69.) —There 
must be an 
by Mr. Cresswett. If George Bunyan’s youngest 
child, Amelia, was born in 1767, and she was 
twelve or thirteen years old when her father died, 
he must have died about 1779 or 1780, and his 
death could not have occurred during the occu- 
pation of Philadelphia by the British army, which 
commenced September 23, 1777, and terminated 
June 18, 1778. 

[ have carefully examined the files of the Penn- 
sylvania Ledger and Towne's Evening Post, the 
only papers published in Philadelphia whilst the 
British army remained here for the period em- 
braced between those two dates, and can find no 
mention of the death of George Bunyan or any 
other notice of him. Ihave been informed that 
there is no record of his interment in the ground 
of the first Buptist church of this city. 

An accident which delayed my reception of the 
January numbers of “ N. & Q.” a month beyond 
the usual time, retarded my search, and has de- 
layed this answer. I do not see it stated how 
George Bunyan was related to the immortal John. 

UNeEDA. 

Philadelphia 

Joseru Crarke (2"¢ S. ix, 281.) — This gen- 
tleman was a native of Hull, and brother of the 
late Dr. Thomas Clarke, Vicar of the Holy Trinity | 


The Duke did 80; | 


error in some of the dates furnished | 
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church in that town. Mr. Joseph Clarke con- 
ferred an important benefit on the members of the 
Hull Subscription Library in the compilation of a 
and has been 
eminently successful in tracing out the real names 
of the authors and editors of anonymous and 
pseudonymous works. Mr. Clarke died on the 
28th July, 1851, at the age of eighty years, and 
his remains were interred within the communion 
rails of the Holy Trinity _— Hull. C. F. 


Ilymn on Prayer (2™ S. ix. 403.) — Lord Car- 
lisle is the author of the hymn inquired for by 
your correspondent. ‘The quotation is, however, 
given incorrectly. The lines run thus : — 

“Go when the morning shineth, 
Go when the noon is bright, 
Go when the eve declineth, 
Go in the hush of night.” 


E. T. L: 

Respewxion or 1715 (2% S. ix. 404.) —In the 
reply of the editor to Mr. Tuornser, the Histori- 
cal Register, vol. ii. 1717, has been overlooked :— 
The Report of “the Tryals of the Preston Pri- 
soners” commences in p. 1. “The Tryal of Edward 
Tildesley, Es sq..” is given at p. 15., and that of 
“ John Dalton, E sq.,' at p. 34. Many others are 
given, and the Report closes at p. 58., referring to 
a future number for the “ Tryals of Francis Fran- 
cia, commonly called the Jew, and Mr. Howel the 
Clergyman.” LANCASTRIENSIS. 
Tue Psatter or THE Biessep Virain (2° S. 
ix. 407. 453.) —I am requested by VreprEtTTE to 
state my grounds for asserting that the imitation of 
the Ze Deum is falsely ascribed to St. Bonaventure. 
I asserted it on the well-known authority of the 
Rev. Alban Butler. It is true that I have bad 
no opportunity of examining for myself the au- 
thorities which he adduces— Fabricius, Bellar- 
min, Labbe, and Natalis Alexander. But until I 
am able to do so, I must continue to prefer rest- 
ing upon the word of so learned and judicious a 
critic as Alban Butler, to the result of a professed 


| examination of these authorities by Mr. King of 


| guished from a bag or a club. 


Dublin, which appears to be the only reliance of 
VEDETTE. F. C. 


Pietairs (2™ S. ix. 354.) — The only pigtail of of 
which [ ever saw the inside was altogether the 
wearer's own hair growing on his head. It was 
perhaps cight or nine inches long, and, as your 
correspondent J.S. Burn describes, was wound 
round closely and neatly (I was seldom allowed 
to officiate) to within an inch or an inch and a 
half of the end. This was a pigtail as distin- 
The long queues of 
the Life-Guards of th: it day, which I think nearly 
reached their horses’ cruppers, had leather cases I 
believe; and I used to hear of eelskins being used 
for the same purpose. J.P. O. 
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Sir Joun Bowrine (2S. ix. 365.) — Not 
grudging the Second Charles’s gratitude toward 
any of his unfortunate father’s friends, I may ob- 
serve the salient contrast of his neglect toward 
others among them. Like Sir John Bowring, 
Thomas Swift of Goodrich, in Herefordshire, sold 
a large portion of his anc ‘ient patrimony, and laid 
the | sroduc e at his sovereign’s feet: persecutions, 
sequestrations, and compoundings , consumed so 
much of its residue, that little remained for him — 

“ To shew the world he was a gentleman.” 

His recompense was, not what his services had 
merited, and his blood and birth would have jus- 
tified —the coronet or the bloody hand conferred 
on luckier though not more loyal adherents— but 
a bow anda smile from his gracious sovereign. 
“Never mind Mr. Swift,” said Charles; “he is 
my friend upon principle —I have enough to do 
with conciliating my enemies.” A “merry mo- 
narch” was this Charles; and, after the only 
fashion of the world which never changes, a 
“wise” one too; but the almost destruction of 
their ancient estate has wrought no occasion of 
“merriment” to the sixth generation of Thomas 
Swift’s descendants, Quorum Pars. 


Will Inquirer oblige the undersigned with a 
description of the token referred to as issued by 
John Bowring of Chumleigh.” It is not men- 
tioned by Boyne in his Catalogue of Devonshire 
Tokens, and the writer would be glad to insert a 
correct de scription in his lists of additions. An 
impression of the token in wax or gutta-percha 
(both sides) would also be esteemed a favour by 
Joun S. SMALLFIELD. 
10. Little Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 

Wirrty Crasstcan Quotations (2"4 S. ix. 116. 
246. 332. 413.) — Writing to Mason, with refer- 
ence to the general election of 1774, Horace Wal- 
pole says : — 

“ Bob [ Robert Macreth, afterwards knighted }, formerly 
a waiter at White’s, was set up by my nephew for two 
boroughs, and actually is returned for Castle Rising with 
Mr. Wedderburn, 

‘Servus curru portatur eodem.’ ” 
Letters (ed. by Cunningham) vi. 119. 

A writer in the Universal Review, noticing the 
Diaries and € ‘orresponde nce of G. Rose, quotes 
Moore's rendering of Horace : — 

“ Mitte Sectari Rosa quo locorum 
Sera moretur.” 
“Don’t stop to inquire while dinner is staying 
At which of his places old Rose is delaying.” 
R. F. Skercuwey. 

“Tue Ancient” (2™ §. iii. 388., ix. 412.) — 

Aristophanes : — 
“ Ov yap av wore 


Tpedhey Svvacr’ av pia Adxun KAérra duo.” " 
Vespa, v. 927. 


H. B. 
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Kwar (2™' S. ix. 346.) — Knapping is the tech- 
nical term - breaking small stones (or stones 
small), e.g. the so-called metal for 2 Macadamised 
road, and a knapping-hammer is the tool to do it 
with. Cnap in Gaelic is (Armstrong says) a 
button [German knopp], a knob, a knot, a lump, 
a boss, a stud, a little blow, a little hill, a stout 
boy [German knabe]. Two districts of Argyll- 
shire are called North and 71 Knapdale. Both 
of these are knobby enough; but I have heard it 
said in reference to them, “the at Knap meant rub- 
bish, and that they were so called because all the 
rubbish that remained after the creation of the 
world was shot in that western locality! J. P.O. 


Tysurn Gatiows (2S. ix. 400.) —Some aid 
towards identifying the site of “'Tyburn Tree” 
may, I think, be obtained from Hogarth’s print of 
the execution of Tom Idle. The wall on which 
some of the spectators are perched — no doubt 
that of Hyde Park —is much nearer the gallows 
than it could have been sup posing the latte or to 
have stood on the ground now oce upied by a house 
in Connaught Square. The distance. would be 
correct if the gallows stood in the position of Con- 
naught Place. It is fair to assume that Hogarth 
took some slight sketch on the spot. J AYDEE. 


To Strano (2 S. iii. 445.) —Mr. Henry T. 
Ritey supposes this term to descend from the 
time when the vituperative Dutch General Slan- 
genberg ruled over part of the English forces. 
In corroboration of his conjecture I may add that 
the sailors of our Royal Navy still use to design a 
soldier under the name slang —“ het is een slang,” 
meaning “it is a redcoat,” whilst the substantive 
itself may very well have been employed as a nom 
de guerre for the Dutch General I have just 
mentioned, and afterwards applied to all soldiers 
indiscriminately. J. H. van Lennepr. 

Zeyst, near Utrecht. 


Money Vauve, 1704 (2°* S. ix. 426.) — Take 
the price of wheat in 1704, as given by Bishop 
Fleetwood in his Chronicon Preciosum, at 46s. 6d. 
the quarter, and a quarter of wheat in 1860 at 
60s.: then 50/, in the year 1704 would purchase 
21,5; quarters, and in 1860 only 16,4, quarters; 
or in money in 1704 502, in 1860 382, 15s. 
. W. D. H. 
Bavins AND Purrs (2" S. ix. 25. 110, 333. 436.) 
ueql rail ited with this last term, but 
slightly corrupted by 
to the 


—-I am not 
the ery of bavins! bavins! s 
the vendors of small faggots, is familiar 
frequenters of the Isle of Thanet. 
M, A. Puitorr. 
Jupas Tree (2™ S. ix. 433.) — This is said to 
have flourished near the Holy City. Tradition 
points to it as the fatal tree from which the traitor 
“ by transgression fell,” after committing the last 
F, Purtiort. 
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Tuer Lapy's anv Gentieman’s Sxutts (2™ §. 
ix. 163.) —In our Historical Magazine for April, 
1858 (pp. 118, 119.), is a short paper upon the 
“* Address of a Lady's Skull to the Fair,” in which 
the writer says that these verses, which he ap- 
pends, "are from an old manuscript book dated 
1775, and are in the handwriting of the then 
owner (Col. Charles Clinton).” ‘This gentleman, 
a native of Europe, was the father of Vice- 
President George Clinton, and 
Governor De Witt Clinton of New York. The 
correspondent of the Historical Magazine adds :— 

“ If some one of your correspondents does not indicate 
ome other author, I shall assume that it was the gentle- 
man in whose handwriting they were found. I am au- 
thorised to do so from the fact that I have several pieces 
of poetry of which he was the undoubted author.” 

The foundation for this assumption strikes me 
as too slight, but it is offered for the considera- 
tion of your Querist. Unepa. 
Philadelphia. 


Mitte Jucera (2” S. ix. 372.) —I hasten to 
correct an error 
the Agro Romano as 27,850: it should be 445,600. 
To reconcile the statement of Cicero (Ait. ii, 16.) 
according to his present text, with the ascertained 
facts, is impossible; but if we assume that the 
purport of what he really wrote was *° supposin 
it to be divided amongst fifty [instead of fire 
thousand men, no more than ten jugera [6,4 
acres] can fall to every man’s share,” which may 
be done by reading guinqguaginta instead of quin- 
que, or in Roman numerals, 1 for v, we make a 
correct approximation both to the actual acreage 
of this territory, and also to a just estimate of the 
Pp ypulation of Rome The acreage of Cicero is 
thereby raised to 330,500, or three-fourths of the 
ascertained quantity, 445,600, which may, ex- 
cluding the marshy and barren districts, fairly 
represent the porti nm in pasture and tillage. As 
respects the population, “ the number of citizens 
may be estimated at 300,000, and the whole 
number of residents at 2,000,000 and upwards ” 


or 
= 
| 


4 


(Eschenburg by Fiske, iii. s. 190.): the fourth of 


the citizens will be the number of males above 

twenty years of age, or 75,000, but of these many, 

say 25,000, might not be entitled to such division 

of land. T. J. Buckron. 
Lichfield. 


Tue Livery Cottar or Scortanp (2™ §., ix. 
341.) —“ Gormettis fremalibus equorum” is pro- 
bably the equivalent of the French gourmette, 
which is a cvrb-chain, not a bit. The curb-chain 
pattern is a well-known one, even in the present 
day. I apprehend the merit of this kind of chain, 
whether for curb-chains or wateh-chains, or back- 
bands of carts, is that it lies flat. A coachman 
who thought any horse would get away from him 
by hard pulling against a curb bit, used to roughen 


grandfather of 


in representing the acreage of 
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the curb chain (by untwisting it), which made it 
more like an ordinary chain, and more severe and 
painful to the horse. J. P.O. 


“Rock or Aces” (2™ §, ix. 387.)—The Latin 
version I sent you has been in print before, I be- 
lieve. The friend from whom I received it 
thought he copied it some years ago from The 
Guardian newspaper, and that it was the original 
of Toplady’s hymn, but had no distinct recollec- 
tion on the subject. Ilexry W. Baxer, Bart, 

Monkland Vicarage. 


Tas Festivat or tue Ass (2° S. v. 3.)—In 
Causes Amusantes et Connues, Berlin, 1770 (vol. ii. 
p. 284., &c.), is a note respecting la fete de [ Asne. 
After giving most of the verses published in “ N. 
& Q.” the writer adds that the prose which they 
also sang at this festival, half Latin and half 
French, explained the good qualities of the ass, 
and each stanza ended with this burthen : — 

“ Hé, Sire Asne, car chantez, 
Belle bouche rechignez, 
Vous aurez du foin assez, 

Et de l’avoine a plantez. 
Hin-ham, hin-ham, hin-ham.” 

To which the writer adds, ‘* Voyez & la Biblio- 
théque du Roi le manuscrit qui vient de M. 
Baluze, et [Histoire de France de lV Abbé Vely, 
tom. iii, p. 542.” UnNepa. 

Philadelphia. 


Fettowes’ Visit To THE Monastery oF La 
Trarre (2° ix. 403.) —A correspondent, Anuna, 
inquires to whom, and upon what grounds, refer- 
ence is made in the following MS. note in the 
above work : — 

“Was not the principal incentive to this journey to 
ascertain the fate of a noble fanatic who left the church 
of his Fathers for the ‘ Parau Diapem,’ but being foiled, 
in despair buried himself in the Monastery of La Trappe, 
the late Rev. Sir H. T. . . . y, Bart. of T...C... Ii!” 

The baronet referred to must be Sir Harry 
Trelawney. He indeed left the church of his 
Fathers, but only to return to the church of his 
great-grandfathers, about the year 1814. He was 
originally a clergyman of the Church of England, 
but was ordained a priest of the Catholic Church 
by Cardinal Odescalchi, May 30, 1830, There is 
evidently some mistake about his entering La 
Trappe, for he died at Lavino near Rome, on the 
25th of February, 1834, at the age of seventy- 
eight. F. C. H. 


Tue Nive Men’s Morris (2 S. ix. 207.) —In 
this country this is the name given to a game 
played upon three squares connected by diagonal 
and perpendicular lines, and sometimes ‘sae 
or stamped upon the backs of checker-boards. 
Drafts or checkermen are used for the men, if not 
too large; sometimes raw and roasted grains of 
coffee are substituted. The game played by hop- 
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ping is a very common street game for boys, a stone 
or an oyster shell being the article driven forward 


by the foot. Thi led hop-scotch 





is universally 


11 


Philadelphia. 


Date or THe Crucirrxion (2™ S. ix. 404.) — 


Tertullian (Lib. contra Jud@os, c. 8.) says that our 


Blessed Saviour was crucified on the 25t 
March: “ Passio hujus exterminii . . . perfecta 
est... mense Martio, tempori | 

octavo Kalendarum Aprilium.” 
the same day (lib. iv. ec. 10.) St 
the same in at least three place s (lib. Xiii., (q. 56., 
und lib. iv. de Trinit. c. 5., and Lib. de Civit. Dei, 
lib. xviii, cap. ult.). In the last-mentioned he says : 
‘Mortuus est ergo Christus duobus Geminis con- 
sulibus, octavo Kalendas Aprilis.” St. John Chry- 
sostom says the same in his sermon on the nativity 
of St. John B iptist, and St. Gregory of Tours the 
same (lib. x. c. ult.), and our own Venerable Bede 


une (Lib. de Patione, ter 7 











». c. 47.. ete.). St. 








rd are quoted rth 
— 
» agre with them ( 
1 lhe Churel ems ive 
n | Martyrol by wointing Mar 
the feast of the good thief, called St. Disn 


GARIBALDI'’s Parentace (2™ S. ix. 424.) — 
I fear that your correspondent r. GARSTIN 
will find it difficult to establish the authenticity 
of Garibaldi’s Hibernian parentage, when he re- 
collects that a 





Simuar tine 


n of those eminent Chinese, Lin and 


Keshin, and that within this fortnight we have 
I informed that Lamoriciere undisguised is 





Tomnp or Str Rosert vu Huxcerrorp (2" 5S. 
viii. 464.) — Mr. Cx. Horrer’s Note « thu 
Letl lier ( Are v i ys. by the : 
ha g ‘ vs it the t ly was set 8s 
i) is 3 mon 1 I : 
One instance will be found on fol. 257. and s 


of Gibson’s Camden's Britannia, fol. edit. London, 
. 


1695. Speaking of the building at Oxford of 





three colleges by “ th pious Prinee K. Jl fred, 
Camden says : — 
‘I il il account of this ld An 
3 the Monastery of Winchester In the yea / } 
Lord i trrnat I 6. 7a the s nil ye of St. ( 
ba i ver und, the University of O l 
is fou 
IIe then quotes a passage from “a very fair 
MS. copy of that Asserius, who was himself at the 
same time a professor in thi pla .” which closes 
thus : — 


“But Gryn i resenting these pre lings, retir’d 
immediately to the Monastery at Winchester, which K. 
“lfred had lately founded: and soon after, he got his 
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tomb to be remov’d thither to him 






sign'd his bones should be put after h ecease, and laid 
in a vault under the chancel of the church of St. Peter's 
in Oxford; which church the said G bold ad raised 
f 1 the g nd, of Lewn and ¢ ‘d with great 


Ville Marie, Canada 





Knicuts or Tur Rounp Tante (2S. ix. 226.) 
— An examination of the state of Scotland dur- 
ing and after the Arthurean age, will dissipate 
any expectation of discoveries in that quarter 
anent the above knights. The only people of 
Scotland, at that time, who could have received 
and communicated any matters connected with 
the ** ood King Arthur,” were the race who com- 
posed the paupera regnum of Ystrad Clieyd, whose 
situation with respect to the Erse Celts, or Scots 
and Picts, was certainly not of a character to cul- 
tivate the courtesies of life. The Picts oc upi d 
the whole, or nearly the whole, of the south and 
east of Scotland; and this fact alone, after the 
exodus of the Cymry from Cumberland, would 
almost entirely exclude the Britons of Allt Clwyd 
from all intercourse with the Britons of the west 
and south of England. The Picts were ever 
ready to invade the lands of t Cymry, who ut- 
terly detested the Gwyddyl Fichti. This is evi- 
der 1 in the promptitude of the Picts in forming 

llianeces with Hangst and Hros, and Ida, the 
Flamebearer. ‘The intensity of this hostility be- 
tween the Cymry and Picts can only be accounted 
for by their being entir ly dist net races. Such 


being the tone of tl ] 






g e relations of those two races, 
ind the Britons being in full possession of that in- 
dispensable element —internal dissension, as wit- 
nesseth the battle of Ard rydd, the opp rtuniti 
for receiving and communicating Arthurean me- 
morials must hav en small indeed. ‘Turning to 
the Erse or Celtic race, it will be seen that their 
relations with the Britons were not of a more 
humanising tendency than those of the Picts. 
This being the result of our inquiries in the pre- 

direction, we can scarcely expr to meet 
f£ the Round Table (Bwrdd 


( 
} 
| 
I 


with any nik morials 
Crwim) in Scotland. 

It may not be generally known that the sub- 
stratum of Arthurean chiv ury is to be found in 
the Triads contained in the Welsh archwology, 
where not only the principles of chivalry are to 
be read, but the names of th« i 
of Arthur's court, as well as most or all of 
Knights of the Round Table:” for exa 


rincipal personages 
“the 
mple, 





Guenever, Gwenhwyvar, Arthur's n, 
nd other instances though not in 
the case of Sir Lamorake, whose w we 


must seek through the Latin medium of Lomar- 
chus, in the time-honoured name of Llywarch Hen. 
COMER, 

Facetia (2™ §, ix. 403.) — Words of the fa- 
mily to which facetia and facetious belong appear 
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to have occasionally borne somewhat of the pecu- 
liar meaning referred to by your corresponde nf, 
before they were so applied bibliographically. The 
following examples are supplied by Facciolati: — 
“ Malthinus tunicis demissis ambulat. Fst qui 
Inguen ad obscenum subductis usque facetus.”— Hor. 

“ Qui, quod verbis inverecundis aurium publicarum re- 
verentiam incestant, granditer sibi videntur fucetiari.” 
Apol. Sidon. 

But in the c ‘anti carnasciale schi, Florence, 1559, 
p- 462., are the following lines, referring to plays :— 
“Conmedie nuoue habbiam composte in guisa, 
Che quando recitar le sentirete, 
Morrete della risa, 
Tanto son belle, giocose, e fucete.” 
Considering that the plays in question were to be 
performed during the carnival, and bearing in 
mind also the loose character too generally per- 
vading the early Italian “ commedie,” we may 
conjecture that the term /ucefe here meant some- 
thing more than giocose which it follows, and per- 
haps pointed to the particular signification after 
which your correspondent inquires. No ladies 
went to the plays in question : — 
“Donne, che voi non potete uenire 
A uederci alla stanza.” — Cunt. carn. p. 463. 
VEDETTE. 

Narotron IIT. (2% S. ix. 306.) — It was the 
present Emperor's elder brother, Napoleon Louis, 
who married his cousin Charlotte, daughter of 
Joseph Buonaparte, who, after his arrival in 
America, assumed the name of Comte de Survil- 
liers. I gave lessons in drawing to her when in 
Florence in 1837, where she was known and 
spoken of Comtesse de Survilliers, as well as Prin- 
cesse Charlotte Napoleon. She purchased one of 
my drawings of Florence, the Ponte Sta Trinita. 

Tuomas H. Cromex. 

B. Huypecorer (2™ S. ix. 404.) — Another 
work of Huydecoper’s which may be that in- 
quired for by F. is thus noticed in Za Biographie 
Générale, xxv. 664. :— 

“ Proeve van Taal en Dichtkunst in vrymoedige Aan- 
merkungen op Vondels vertaalde Herscheppingen ‘van 
Ovidius, Amsterdam, 1730, 4°; Leyde, 1782-1784, 2 vols 
in 8°, avec des additions, par les soins de Lelyveld; 
ouvrage precieux qui contient, outre des excellentes re- 
marques sur les litterateurs hollondais, un tresor d’obser- 
vations sur le genie et l’histoire de l'idiome hollandais.” 





The criticism of the above is sound; the biblio- 
graphy very imperfect. The second volume ends 
with the commentary on the tenth book of the 
Metamorphoses. Lelyveld died before finishing 
the third volume, which was brought out by his 
friend N. Hinlépen in 1788; the index, which oc- 
cupies the fourth volume, was delayed till 1795. 
As “in drie deelen” is on the title-page of the 
first volume, an encyclopedist would be excused 
for not knowing that a fourth had been subse- 
quently published, but he could hardly have read 


enough even of the first two to warrant such high 
praise. Nevertheless I think it well deserved. I 
believe that the philology is good, and know that 
the “ Essays” are very pleasant reading. 
Inquiries having appeared in “N. & Q.” as to 
the merits of the Biographie Générale, I take this 
opportunity of saying that I find it copious and 
very useful, and of advising a verification of the 
references, whenever it can be made. H. B. C. 
U. U. Club. 


QvAKERs peEscrineD (2° §S, ix. 403.) — The 
writer quoted in the North British Review is the 
once notorious Thomas Paine. The passage is 
contained in an address 

“ To the Representatives of the Religious Society of the 
People called Quakers, or to so many of them as were 
concerned in publishing a late piece, entitled ‘ The Ancient 
Testimony and Principles of the People called Quakers 
renewed, with respect to the King and Government, and 
touching the commotions now prevailing in these and 
other parts of America, addressed to the People in Gene- 
ral,’” 

The Address forms part of an Appendix to a 
pamphlet entitled Common Sense, addressed to the 
Inhabitants of America, Philadelphia, 1776. 

The whole paragraph, of which the passage re- 
ferred to forms the concluding words, is as fol- 
lows :— 

“Alas! it seems by the particular tendency of som 
part of your testimony, and other parts of your conduct, 
as if all sin was reduced to, and comprehended in, the act 
of b aring arms, an 1 that by the people only. Ye appear 
to us to have mistaken party for conscience, because the 
general tenor of your actions wants uniformity. And it 
is exceedingly difficult for us to give credit to many of 
your pretended scruples, because we see them made by 
the same men, who, in the very instant that they are ex- 
claiming against the mammon of this world, are never- 
theless hunting after it with a step as steady as Time, and 
an appetite as keen as Death.” 





Dublin 


“Rive” or “ Drive” (2™ S. ix. 326. 394.)— 
The question is a little diflicult, and only to be 
solved by 

7 “Usus 

Quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma lequendi.” 
But you can scarcely say correctly “T am going to 
drive” unless you intend to take the reins, though 
you may “take a drive” whoever is on the box. 
Riding in a carriage is certainly obsolete. I once 
met a purist, who observed that it was a delight- 
ful swim down the Clyde in a steamboat. He was 
not a Scotchman, but a Kentishman I believe. 
Invehitur is perhaps the Latin Word your corre- 
spondent wants. A Frenchman “se promene 4 
pied, 2 cheval, en voiture,” &c. Scotch people 
sometimes talk of getting a hurl in a coach. 

J. P. ©. 

3aprisMAL Names (2° S. ix. 160.) — There is 

a family existing in this neighbourhood, two sons of 
whom were called Thankful and Tranquil (Joy), 


[24 §, IX. June 16. '60, 
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—the former still living I believe ; and in the ad- 
joining county (Dorset) the triad, Faith, Hope, 
‘and Charity are not uncommon. Much of the 
; 1 selecting such names is 


peculiarity of choice 1 
due, I conceive, to the veneration observable in 
country districts for Scriptural names, and not to 
the lingering remains of Puritanical customs, as is 
sometimes supposed. ‘Two at least of the names 
of Job’s three daughters may be occasionally seen, 
[have a faint recollection of once meeting with 
the third. (Job xlii. 14.) Henry W.S. Tayror. 


l’ortswood Park. 


Davin Wirkrns (2" S. ix. 452.) was created 
D.D. at Cambridge, on King George L.’s visit to 
that University, Oct. 6, 1717. In a letter to 
Bishop Nicolson, dated Lambeth, Oct. 15, 1717, 
he says: — 

“Tam but just returned from Cambridge, where I had 
the good fortune to be created Doctor of Divinity by Dr. 
Bentley. The good Bishop of Norwich had so much 
kindness for me, as to put me in the King’s list of hisown 
accord, by which | saved a great sum of money: only 
my exercises I had composed in vain, and reckon so 
much time lost.” 

There is a good account of Dr. Wilkins in Mr. 
Pigot’s recently published Hist: ry of Hadleigh, 
54. 68. 205. seq. C. If. & Tuomrson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 


“Do you know Dr. Wricut or Norwicu ?” 
(2 §. ix. 386.) — Having known the late Dr. 
Wright of Norwich many years, | am enabled to 
say, in answer to the Query of E., that the doctor 
was very convivial, and also vi ry apt to stop the 
bottle. Indeed so much £0, that the above phrase 
was common in the circles which he frequented, 
and he himself used to refer to its appli ; ibility to 
himself with pertect good humour. P. Se Se 


Forty years ago a Freshman in like circum- 
stances at Oxford was always asked, “ Do you 
know Jenkins ?” to which he yenerally replied, 
“What Jenkins?” He was seain asked, “ Jen- 
kins of Worcester,” or any other college. “ No; 
what of him ?”—“ Oh! poor fellow, it was a 
shocking thing, but you know they hange« ! 
—“ Hanged him ? "—*“ Yes! they strung him up 
in the middle of a wine party.” —“ But what 


hott! 


r?"——“ Why for stopping the bottl 





J. Fe G, 

Quist (2°7 S. ix. 364.) —Is a Swedish word, 
and means Mr. R. S. CHarnock will 
find a very rich material about Swedish personal 
names in E. M. Arndt’s Schwedische Geschichten. 
IF. A. Leo, 


* branch.” 


B rlin 

Sourner's Birrurtace (2™ S. viii. 3 
Mr, Pree informs us that Southey was born at 
No. 11. Wine Street, Bristol. From his great 
local knowledge, he is most probably right. I 
beg, however, to direct his attention to a different 


statement in Murray’s Handbook for Wilts, Dorset, 
and Some rset. At page 153. it is said that —_ 

“ Southey was born next door to the White Lion Inn, 
of which the landlord was the father of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, who was born there, 1769.” 

Joun WIL.iAMs. 

Arno’s Court. 

Pencit Writing (2" S. ix. 403.)—S. B. will 
find an article on “ Black Lead” in Beckmann’s 
History of Inventions, vol. iv. p. 345. (third edi- 
tion, 1817.) R. F. Sketcuiey. 





Misceellancaus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS. 


Ancient Armour and Weapons in Europe, from the Iron 
Period of the Northern Nations to the End of the Seven- 
teenth Ce ntury. With Illustrations from Cotemporary 
Monuments, By Thomas Hewitt, Jlember of the Archao- 
logical Institute of Great Britain. Vol. 11. The Four- 
teenth Century, and Supplement comprising the 15th, 
16th, and 17th Centuries. (J. H. & J. Parker.) 

We have in these two handsomely printed and beauti- 
fully illustrated volumes, the completion of Mr. Hewitt’s 
Ancient Armour and Weapons in Europe, a work at once 
instructive to the antiquary, indispensable to the library 
of every archeologist, and full of interest and amusement 
for the general reader. Well does Mr. Hewitt remark 
that there is no period in military science and knightly 
equipment so interesting as the fourteenth century to the 
historian, the painter, and the archeologist; and we 
have but to turn over the pages of his second volume to 
feel the truth of this statement. While, when we come 
to the third volume, or Supplement, in which Mr. Hewitt 
carries on his history through the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
centuries, we cannot but be gratified that he has not con- 
fined his researches to the preceding ages. The work 
exhibits in every page marks of untiring industry; and 
the careful reference to his authorities, which Mr. Hewitt 
so conscientiously produces, gives additional value to a 
book which will from this time, we have no doubt, take 
its place as the standard authority on the curious and 
important subject to which it relates. Mr. Hewitt and 
his readers are alike indebted to Mr. \arker for the pro- 
fusion and beauty of the woodcuts with which the book 
is embellished. 

Opuscula. Essays chiefly Philological and Ethnogra- 
phical. By Robert Gordon Latham, M.A., M.D., &c. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 

Ihe present volume, as will be seen from the title- 
page, consists of Essays chiefly upon philological and 
ethnographical subjects, published by the learned author 
sometimes as sep irate treatises, and sometimes as appen- 
dices to larger works, between the years 1840 and 1856. 
As they consist of nearly forty different papers, of which 
Dr. Latham modestly observes, that “some of the de- 
tails of the investigations may be uninteresting from 
their minuteness, some from their obscurity,” it is ob- 
vious that any attempt to describe them would be far 
beyond our limits. We must content ourselves, therefore, 
with directing the attention to our philological readers to 
a volume in which they will find much to interest them. 
The volume is an indispensable companion to the valuable 
Collection of Philological Essays by the late Mr. Garnett, 
lately issued by the same publishers, 

Sir Witu1am Bernam’s MSS. — The valuable collec- 
tion of Genealogical and Heraldic Manuscripts belonging 


to the late Sir Wm. Betham, Ulster King-of-Arms, were 
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